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PREFACE. 

THE translation of the following Work 
was andertaken at the request of Mr. Ruff, 
the Publisher, who wished me to paraphrase 
what I thought might more particularly in- 
terest and edify the English reader. 

It is dedicated, by the Publisher, to her 

Grace the Dutchess of Bedford— and he is 

anxious that it may be found worthy of her 

patronage. 

The original French work was first pub- 
lished in 1688; and the earliest English 

translation appeared in 1707. This trans- 
lation, which was by Dr. Hickes, I have 
never seen. In the year 1797, another 
(^anonymous] English translation was printed 
at Hull, in a duodecimo volume. — In this 
performance there is so cloj^e an adherence 
to the idiom of the French language, that 
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almost every page abounds with gallicisms* 
It is not, however, entirely destitute of 
merit ; but it appears, on the whole to have 
been hastily executed for the purpose of 
ensuring a cheap and extensive sale. 

The present translation is offered to the 
public, with a full conviction of its inade- 
quacy to give a just idea of the beauty and 
force of the original. The author of ^' Tele- 
maque^^ and ^^ De PEducaHon des Filles^^ ap- 
pears, on a comparison of these two per« 
formances, very unlike the same writer. In 
the former, his periods are flowing and luxu* 
riant ; in the latter, they are sententious 
and logical ; and nearly as difficult to clothe 
in an English dress as those of the philo- 
sophical Tacitus. 

It will be seen, therefore, that a literal 
translation has not been attempted ; and a 
«till greater deviation will be observable, 
from a wish to dislinguish it from the trans- 
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lation of 1797. Whether this has always 

been done for the better, the reader will * 

determine for himself. 

The Original Chapter " On Religious 

Studies^ has been submitted to those, whose 

opinionis, matured by experience, I have 

been anxious to obtain ; and it has received 
the sanction of their approbation. 

T. F. D. 

Terrace^ KenHngton^ June 2, 1805. 
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CHAPTER L 

OH TBI IMPORTANCE OF THE EDUCATION Or 

DAOOHTER8. 

THE Edacation of Girls is, in general| 
exceedingly neglected :* custom, and mater- 
nal caprice, often appear to have the entire 
regulation of it* It absolutely seems as if 
we supposed the sex to be in need of little 
or no instruction. On the other hand, the 

* It must be remembered that the aboTe sentiment 
was expressed in the year 1688, when the want of a 
good system of female education was nniyersally felt 
and regretted. At the present day, we witness a nob- 
ble reverse of things ; and whatever theories may bavd 
been proposed abroad, we can never cea^e to admire 
fbe laboiuv, and applaud the sagacity, of our country- 
^women in behalf of their sex. 

2 
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Education of Boys is considered u a very 
important concern, affecting the welfare of 
the public ; and although it be freqaentlj 
attended with errors and mistakes, great 
abilities are nevertheless thought necesaaiy 
for the accomplishment of it. The bright- 
est talents have been engaged to form plans 
and modes of instruction : What niuii* 
hers of masters and colleges do we behold T 
What expenses incurred in the printing of 
books, in researches after science, in modes 
of teaching languages, in the establishment 
of professors V All these grand preparations 
may probably have more shew than sub- 
stance, but they sufficiently denote the high 
idea we entertain of the education of Boys* 
In regard to Girls, some exclaim, ^^why 
make them learned ? curiosity renders them 
vain and conceited : it is sufficient if they 
be one day able to govern their families, and 
implicitly obey their husbands P Examples 
are then adduced of many women whom 
science has rendered ridiculous; and on 
such contemptible authority we think oar* 
selves justified in blindly abandoning our 
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bnghten to the conduct or igDorant and in- 
discreet inutlierB. 

it is true, that we should be on our guard 
not to mHbelhcm ridiculounly learned. Wo- 
men, in genital, possess a weaker but more 
inquisitive mind than men ; hence it follows 
that their pursuits should be of a quiet and 
sober turn. Thej are not formed to govern 
the state, to make war, or to enter into Lhe 
church ; so that they may well dispense with 
any profound knowledge relatin^j; to politics, 
military taclics, philosophy, and theology. 
The greater part of the mechanical arts are 
also improper for them : they are m.^de for 
moderate exercii^e ; their bodies as well as 
minds are less strong and enei^etic than those 
of men ; but to compensate for their defects, 
nature has bestowed on Ihcm a Epirit of in- 
dustry, united with a propriety of beha* lour, 
and an economy which renders them at once 
Lhe ornameul aud comfort of home.* 



" To gijp society iU highest tasfc. 
Hell-ordered bome nan's best delitjlit to nuke ; 
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But admitting that women are bj nature 
weaker than men, what is the consequence f 
What, but that the weaker they are, 
the more they stand in need of support. 
Have they not duties to perform, which are 
the very foundation of human existence t 
Consider, it is women who ruin or uphold 
families ; who regulate the tninutia of do* 
mestic affairs ; and who consequently decide 
tipon some of the dearest and tenderesi 
points which effect the happiness of Maiu 
They have undoubtedly the strongest influ- 
ence on the manners, good or bad, of socic^ 
tj. A sensible woman, who is industrious 
and religious, is the very soul of a large 
establishment, and provides both for its tern* 
poral and eternal welfare. — Notwithstand- 
ing the authority of men in public afiairs, it 
is evident, that they cannot effect any last* 

And by submissive wisdom, modest skill, 
"With every gentle care-eluding art 
To raise the virtues, animate the bliss, 
And sweeten all the toils of human life : 
This be the female dignity and praise !^^ 

«tf u/umn, Mf. 601 — 608« 
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las good, without the interrention and 
port of women. 

The world is not a phantom, it is the ag- 
grtgaU ■/ all itsfumilief ; and who can civ- 
ilize and govern these with a nicer discrim- 
ination than women ? beeidea their natural 
assiduity and authority at home, they are 
peculiarly calculated for it, by a carefulnesB, 
attention to particulars, industry, and a soft 
and persuasive manner. — Can men promise 
themselves any felicity in this life, if mar- 
riage, the very essence of domestic society, 
be productive of bitterness and disappoint- 
ment ? and as to children, who are to con- 
stitute the future generation, to what miss* 
ry will Ihey be exposed, if their mother^ 
ruin them from the cradle ? 

Such then, are the occupations of the fe- 
male sex, which cannot be deemed of less 
importance to society than those of the 
male. It appears that they have a house 
and establishment to regulate, a husband to' 
make happy, and children to rear. Virlue| 
I as ncecssary for men as for women ; and 
ilhoat entering upon the comparative goo^J 
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or ill which society experiences from the 
latter sex, it must be remembered that tbej 
are one half of the human race^ rsbeemep bt 

THE BLOOD OF JeSUS ChRIST, AMD DESTINED 
TO LIFE ETERNAL. 

Lastly, let us not forget that if women do 
great good to the community when well edu- 
cated, they are capable of infinite mischief 
when viciously instructed. It is certain 
that a bad education works less ill in a male, 
than in a female breast ; for the vices of 
men often proceed from the bad education 
which their mothers have given them, and 
from passions which have been instilled into 
them at a riper age, from casual intercourse 
with women. 

What .intrigues does history present to 
us^^what subversion of laws and manners 
—what bloody wars — what innovations in 
religion — what revolutions in slates — all 
arising from the irregularities of women ? 
Ought not these considerations to impress 
us with the importance of female education ? 
Let us, therefore, discuss the various means 
of accomplishing so desirable an object. 



ARBORS IN THE ORDINARY MODE OF 
EDUCATION. 
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CHAPTER II. 



IGNORANCE k one of the causes of the 
tnnui and discontent of joiine: persons, and 
of the absf^nce of all rational amuse me nt. 
When a child has arrived at a certain age 
without having; applied to solid purauit.s she 
can have Deither taste nor relish for them. 
Every thing which is serious assumes to her 
Bind a sorrowful appearance ; and that 
which requires a continued attention, nea- 
rif^s and di^guata her. The natural inclina^ 
lion to pleasure, which is strong in jouth— • 
the example of young people of the same 
tge. plunged in dissipation — every thing, in 
short, serves to excite a dread of an orderly 
and industrious life. In this early age, she 
wants both experience and authority to tak« 
a decided part in the manatfement of house- 
hold nfTairs ; she is even ignorant of the im- 

■tant cousequenco resulting (roin\^, Vk< 
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rie^s her mother has previously instructed 
ber in some of its departments. If she be 
born to affluence, she is not necessitated to 
Dndergo manual toil ; she may probable 
work an hour or two a day, because s 
hears it said, without knowing why, that " 
is proper for women to work" — but i 
pithy proverb will only produce the sen 
blance, without the substance, of real uaefiif 
application. 

In such a situation what is she to i 
The society of a mother, who narrowlj 
watches, scolds, and thinks she is perloriO^ 
ing her duty in not overlookiag the least 
fault — who is never satistied. but always try- 
ing the temper, and appears herself immf ra- 
ed in domestic cares ; all this disgusts and 
torments her. She is, moreover, surround- 
ed with flattering servants, who, sef king to 
insinuate themselves by base and dangerous 
compliances, gratify all her fancies, and 
direct her conversation to every topic 1 
that of goodness and virtue. To her, piel 
appears an irksome task — a foe to everjl 

, rational amusement. What, then, are I 
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"■bccupat ions ? None that are useful. Hence 
arises a habit at indolence, which at length 
becomes inrurable. 
^^^ Meantime what is to fill this vacuity? 
^jBtotlting bat the most frivoloua and con- 
H^mjitible pursuits. In such a state of lassi- 
tude, a young woman abandons herself to 
prire idleness; and idleness, which may be 
termed a hiugour of [he soul, is an inexhaus- 
tible source of weariness and discontent. 
She sleeps one-third more than is necessary 
to preserve her health : this protracted 
slumber serves only to enervate and render 
her more delicate ; more exposed to the tur- 
hiilciicy of passion ; whereas moderate sleep, 
arcompanied with regular escrcisc, pro- 
duces that cheerfulness, vigour, and plasticity 
of spirits, wliich form, perhaps, the true 
criterion of bodily and mental perfection. 
This weariness and idleness, united with 
^—^gnorancc, beget a pernicious eagerness for 
^■Mblic diversions ; hence arises a spirit of 
^Hwiosity, as indiscreet as it is insatiable. 
^^^Those who are instructed and busied in 
^^■rioua employments, have, in general, but a 
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moderate curiosity. — What they know gif« 
them an indifference for many things if 
which they are ignorant ; and convinoM 
them of the inatility and absardity of tliote 
things, with which narrow minds, that know 
nothing, and have nothing to exercise thenh 
selves upon, are extremely desiroos of be- 
coming acquainted. 

On the contrary, young women, without 
instruction and application, have always i 
roving imagination. — In want of substantial 
employment, their curiosity hurries them on 
to vain and dangerous pursuits. Those who 
have somewhat more vivacity, pique them* 
selves on a superior knowledge, and read, 
with avidity, every book which flatters their 
vanity : they become enamoured of novels, 
plays, and "Tales of Wonder," in which 
love and licentiousness predominate : they 
fill their minds with visionary notions, by 
accustoming themselves to the splendid sen- 
timents of heroes of romance, and hence are 
rendered unfit for the common intercourse 
of society ; for all these fine airy sentiments, 
these generous passions, these adventures, 






i the teal Bodm wk 

i and direct the a&iis af dte i 



npanr as la almaK cnrj ti 
(ertake. 

A poor girl, foU of the teodcr and the 
■ttirellous, wbich hare deiighl^ bcr io ber 

Eg, ia astonislied not to find in the 
real personages, resembling the beroes 
IS read of — fain would she live like 
tkoK imagiDary priBcesse?, whom fiction 
has described as always charming, always 
adored, and always beyond the reach of 
want. What disgust mu^t she feel on de- 
Kenfiing from ruch a state of heroism, to 
the lowest offices of housewifery ! 

Some there are who push their curiosity 
Kill further, aod wilhoul the least ({ualiljca- 
tions, presume to decide upon theological 
points. But those who have Dot sufficient 
^r3»p of intellect for these curiosilies, have 
(cr pursuits, better pniportioiied to ilieir 
they are exiiemely deWwuui <i^ 
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knowing what is said, and going on in Aft 
world — a song — news— an intrigue — to it* 
ceive letters, and to read those that oAsi^ 
people receive ; these things delight piodi* 
giously ; — they wish everj thing tp be toU 
them, and to tell everj thing in torn : tbf 
are vain, dnd vanity is a sore incentiTe ts 
talk* They become giddy, and Tolatilitjf; 
prevents those reflections from rising which 
would shew them the value of silence. 



or THE FIRST FOUNDATIONS OF 
EDUCATION. 
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THE FIRST FOUNDATIONS OP EDUCATION. 



TO remetly the evils just complained of, 
it is of material consequence to commence a 
system of education from Infancy: tliia 
, tender period, which is too often intrusted 
to imprudent and irregular women, is, in 
truth, the most susceptible of tlie strongest 
impreBsioDS, and consequently has a great 
influence on the future regulation of life. 

As soon an children can lisp, they may be' 
prepared for instruction: this may be 
tfaoaght paradoxical — but only consider what 
a child does before it can talk. It is learn- 
ing a language which it will, by and by, 
Bpeak with more accuracy, than the learned 
can speak the dead languages, although 
sttldicd at a mature period of life. But 
yhat is the learning a language 7 It does 
Wt consist solely in treasuring in the memo- 
, great number of words — but in Lom] 
ding, says St. Austin, the meaning 
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each particular word : the child, amidst its 
cries and amusements, knows for what ob- 
ject each word is designed : this is obtained 
sometimes by observing the natural motions 
of bodies which touch, or shew, the objects 
of which one is speaking — sometimes bj be- 
ing struck with the frequent repetition of 
the same word to signify the same things 
It cannot be denied but that the brain of 
children is admirably calculated, from its 
temperament, to receive impressions from 
all these images ; but what strength of men* 
tal attention is requisite to distinguish them,, 
and to unite each to its proper object ? 

Consider too, how children, even at such 
a tender age, attach themselves to those who 
flatter, and avoid those who restrain, them : 
how well they know to obtain their object 
by a tear, or silent submission : how much 
artifice and jealousy they already possess t 
" I have seen," exclaims St. Austin, "a jeal- 
ous child : it could not speak ; but its face 
was pale, and the eyes were irritated against 
an infant that suckled with it/' 
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From this if may be inferred, that iDfaots- j 
know more at such an early period than ia j 
UGoally imagined : — thus, by soft words and ' 
appropriate gestures, jou may incline them 
towards honest and virtuous connexions, 
rather than iutrodiice them to those which 
it would'be dangerous for them to caress. — 
Thus, again, you may, by appropriate looks 
and tone of voice, represent to them, with 
horror, those whom they have seen exas- 
perated with anger, or any other furious 
passion; and, on the other hand, by a cor^ 
respondent serenity of maonor. depicture to 
Ihem those who are amiable and wise. 

1 do not wish to lay too great a stress on 
these subordinate matters: but, in realiLy, 
these different dispositions form a com- 
mencement of character which must not be 
neglected ; and this mode of foreseeing, as 
it were, the future dispositions of children, 
has imperceptible consequences which I 
cilitate their education. 

If ve still doubt of the power of these J 

repossessions on future maturity, ' 

I only call to mliid bow lively and af- { 
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fecting, at an advanced age, is the remem- 
brance of those things which have delight- 
ed us in childhood. If, instead of terrifying 
the minds of young people with absurd no- 
iions of ghosts and spirits, which serve only 
to weaken and disturb the still delicate tex- 
ture of the brain : if. instead of abandoning 
them to the caprice of a nurse for what they 
are to like or dislike, we endeavoured al- 
ways to impress on their minds an agreeable 
idea of good, and a frightful one of evil — 
this foresight might hereafter be the founda- 
tion of every practical virtue. On the con- 
trary, we frighten them with tlie idea of a 
clergyman clothed in black — we talk of 
death merely to excite terror — and recount 
tales of the dead revisiting the earth, at 
midnight, under hideous shapes ! All this 
has a tendency to weaken and agitate the 
mind, and to excite a prejudice against the 
soundest doctrines. 

One of the most useful and important 
things during infancy is, to be particularly 
careful of the child's health ; endeavouring 
to sweeten the blood by a proper choice of 
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food, and a simple regimen of life : regu- 
lating its incal§, so that it eat pretty nearly 
at the same hours, and as it feels the incli- 
nation ; that the stomach he not overloaded 
before digestion takes place, and that no 
high-seasoned dishes be introduced, which 
must necessarily give a disrelish for more 
healthful food. Lastly, too many dishes 
should nut be allowed at the same lime ; 
for such a variety of food begets an appetite 
even after the real call of hunger is satia* 
tied. 

Another very important consideration is, 
not to oppress the faculties by too much in< 
struction ; to avoid every thing which may 
kindle the passions ; to deprive a childft, 
gently and by degrees, of that for wbiL-h ji 
has enpresseil loo vehement a desire to otx 
tain ; sn that, evenlually, it may be insensi^^ 
ble of disappointment. 

If a child^B disposilinn be tolerably ^oodtfJt 
it may, by the foregoing method, be render- 
ed docile, patient, steady, cheerful, and Iran- 
H qnil ; whereas, if its tender years be neg- ^ 
it becomes reetless and turbulent>4 
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during the remainder of its life ; the blood 
boils, bad habits are formed, and the bodj 
and mind, both equally susceptible, become 
prone to evil. Hence arises a sort of second 
original sin, which, in advanced age, is the 
source of a thousand disorders. 

As soon as children arrive at a more 
mature period, or their reason becomes un- 
folded, we must be careful that all our 
words have a tendency to make them love 
truth, and detest artifice and hypocrisy. 
We ought never to be guilty of any de- 
ception or falsehood to appease them, or to 
persuade them to comply with our wishes: 
if we are, we instruct them in cunning and 
artifice ; and this they never forget. — Rea- 
son and good sense must be our instruments 
of regulation. 

But let us examine with a little more at- 
tention the exact dispositions of children, 
and what more particularly regards their 
treatment. The substance of their brain 
is soft, but it becomes harder every day : 
it has neither experience nor judgment 
to discriminate one object from another. 
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and ererj thing is, therefore, new to them> 
From this sortnesa and pliability of the 
braiD, imprpasiona are easily made ; and the 
gurprise which accompanies novelty, is the 
cause of their continual admiration, and 
extreme curiosity. It is true thai this duc- 
tility of the brain, attended with considera- 
ble heat, produces an easy and constant mo- 
tion I hence arises that bustle and volatility 
of youth, which is as incapable of fixing the 
attention on one object, as it is of confining 
the body to one spot. 

Again, children are incapable of thinking 
and acting for themselves ; they remark 
every thing, but speak little ; unless they 
have been accustomed to talk much — an 
evil, against which we must be constantly 
guard. The pleasure which we de- 
re and express from the sight of pretly 
]ildrm, spoils them ; for ihey are, in conse- 
lence, accustomed to utter every thing 
which comes uppermost, and to talk on 
subjects of which they have no distinct 
hence is formed an habit of precipi- 
lely passing judgment, and of discussing' 
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points they are incapable of eoayiiihMJk 
iiif; an unfortunate circumstante lnflC 
whichi protably, adheres to them thMMJ 
Hfe. 'i-»ij2] 

This admiration of jmity dbilirflis^Ul' 
another pemicioos consequetioe \ tbcjf '.^ill; 
sensible that jou look at then, w0i^ 
all their actions, and listen to their 
with pleasare-— hence they flatter 
ad?es that all the world most fisUow jMft 
eiample. .ly 

Derii^ this p«riod« wheo apphnse iepsib 
petoailY bestowed, and oontradicticm set 
dom obtruded* children indalfe rhimcrirsi 
hopMs vhicK aks ! arc the sosore of csdt 
le» di»ppcnHUnenT$ ihrvMsetKiot life. I 
luTe seen chiUivs vho alv^iv^ iuxried jsa 
srrre tslkimr aSMH ihexa. whet^^^r amf 

be c i ie it kK j>mkfc;!nti9 jKnsiIhr W«m thf 
case : rhrr kiTe ji .-^o umkw^ tIi^mumIws 
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shew them that it is from pure regard, and 
llie heipleRsness of their condition to relieve 
their owu wants, that you interest youreelf 
in their behalf— and not from admiration 
of their talents. Be content to form Iheir 
mrnds, by degrees, according to each emer- 
gency that may arise ; and if it were in your 
power to advance their knowledge much 
beyond their j'ears, even without straining 
their intellect, by no means put it in prac- 
tice ; recollect that the danger of vantCy and" 
arro^nu is always greater than the fruit of 
those premature educations which make so . 
much noise in the world. 

We must he satisfied to follow and assist ' 
n;iture. Children know little, and should 
not be stimulated to talk : but the consc* 
(jijencp of this ignorance is, they are con- 
linually asking questions. We should, there- 
fore, answer them precisely, and add some- 
times little comparisons, which may throw . 
light on the information we give them. If ^ 
they judge of some things without sulhcient i 
^a^ledge, they should be checked by a 
^Hh question, which might make them sen- 
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sible of their error without mdely confound" 
ing them ; at the same time take care to 
impress on their minds, not by vague praises, 
but by some efiectual mark of esteem, that 
they afford much more satisfaction- when 
they dovht^ and ask for information, on points 
they do not know, than when they happen 
to decide rightly. This is the sure method 
to implant in them a true sense of modeslty 
and politeness ; and to excite a contempt 
for those idle controversies in which igno- 
rant young folks are too apt to indulge. 

As soon as we begin to watch the dawn 
of reason spreading, we should seize it as a 
favourable opportunity to guard them against 
presumption : — " You see," we should ex- 
claim, "that you are much more reasonable 
and tractable than you were last year — and 
in the following year you will observe things 
yet more clearly than you do at present — 
if, during the last year, you were eager to 
have passed judgment on things which you 
now know, and were then ignorant of, you 
would assuredly have judged wrong. You 
would therefore have been to blame in offers 
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ini;. Opinions on subjects above the roach of I 
your inlellect. — There are, at this moment, I 
many things which remain for ynu to know ; 1 
and you will one day be convinced how 
imperfect are your present conceptions. 
Nevertheless, adhere to the counsel of those 1 
who judge of things as you yourself would i 
judge, were you gifted with their years and J 
experience." 

As the curiosity of children is a faculty 
rhicb precedes instruction, we should be 

'careful to make them profit by it. For ex- 
ample, in the country when they see a mill, 
they wish to know what it is — here, then, 
you may shew them how that food is pre- 
pared which nourishes man. A little further 
they perceive reapers — and you must ex- 
plain to them their occupation ; how they 
BOW the grain, and how it multiplies in the j 
earth. — In the town they see a number ofl 
shops, where various trades are exercised, ] 
and various merchandize ia sold, f^evcr 
consider their questtor.s as importunate; J 

^they are overtures which nature makes to | 
Kilitate instruction — shew them, therefore. 
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that you take pleasure in these qiieitiDi»-- 
for, bj such means, jon teach them insensi* 
biy how every thing is made which condiices 
to the comfort of man, and extension of 
commerce. By degrees, and without aiqr 
.particular study, they become acquainted 
with every article that is useful, and with 
the price aflixed to each, which is, indeed, 
the true foundation of economy. This kind 
of knowledge, which no one should despise, 
because no one is willing to be cheated from 
the want of it, is particularly necessary te 
women. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

THE DANGER OF IMITATION. 

FBE ignorance of children, (in whose 
1 DO correct impressions are made) ren- 
ders (hem extremelj susceplibie, and inclin- 
pd lo imitate every thing they see. It is, 
therefore, of consequence to SPt before them 
none but the very best models of imitation ; 
and to make ihem acquaioted with those, by 
whose examples they would be profited io 
following. But as it happens, in spite of all 
our precautions, that they occasionally wit- 
ness many irregularities, we must not fail to 
warn them betimes against the impertinence 
of certain foolish and dissipated people, 
whose reputation is scarcely worth preserv- 
ing : we must shew them bow truly misera- 
ble and deserving of contempt, are those 
who abandon themselves lo passion, without 
cultivating their reason. One may also give 
kfaem, a correct taste, free from affectation, 
■imake them sensible of the true value of 
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modesty and decorum ; we must not even 
abstain from guarding them against probable 
errors, although by this means we may open 
their eyes to certain defects in those whom 
they are taught to respect. We have neith- 
er right nor reason to hope that thej will 
remain ignorant on such points, and there- 
fore the best method to pursue, in order to 
keep them to their duty, is, to persuade 
them to bear with the faults of others ; not 
to pass too severe a sentence on them, as 
they often appear greater than they really 
are — that they are even compensated for by 
many good qualifications — and that as there 
is no perfection in this world, they should 
admire that winch approaches the nearest 
towards it. Lastly, although this advice 
should not be offered but in extreme cases, 
we should, nevertheless, engraft on them 
true principles^ and preserve them from imi- 
tating all the evil that is set before them. 

We must also be on our guard to prevent 
their imitation of ridiculous people ; whose 
low and buffoon-like manners have something 
in them extremely revolting to noble and 
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generous sentiments ; we should be appre* 
hensive lest children afterwards assume these 
Tery manners; as the warmth of their im- 
agination, and pliability of body, added to 
the pleasure they seem to take in such diver- 
•ion, gives them a peculiar aptitude to re- 
present every ridiculous object they behold. 
This proneness to imitation, which is na- 
tural to children, is the source of infinite 
mischief when they are delivered up to im- 
proper people who are hardly able to re- 
strain themselves before them. But provi- 
dence has ordained this imitative power, that 
children may be also capable of applying 
themselves to wt.at is good and virttious. 
Often, without speaking to them, we have 
only to shew them in others what we would 
have them do themselves. 
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miRECT INSTRUCTIONS : WE SHOULD NOT 
BE TOO URGENT WITH CHILDREN. 
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CHAPTER V. 



I THINK we Ehould often make use of 
indirect instructiuna, which are not so tedious 
and uninteresting, as lessons and remon- 
strances, in order to excite their attention to 
certain esamplee which are placed berore 
them. 

A person may sometimes a«b another, in 
their presence, " Why do you do so" — and 
the other may answer — " I do it for such ft 
reason." For example — " Why did you con- 
fess your fault ?" " Because I should have 
been guilty of a much greater one by disa- 
vowing it with a lie — aod because nothing 
is more praiseworthy than to say frankly, " I 
am wrong." Then the first person should 
commend the one who has thus accused 
herself — but care must be taken that all 
this be done without art or affectation, (« 
bildren bare macb more penetT^Vioti x^< 
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we are aware of — and as soon as they di»- 
cover any finesse in their teachers, they 
lose that simplicity and confidence which 
is natural to their character. 

We have before observed that the bniB 
of children, from being at the same timf 
moist and warm, produces continual motion* 
This softness or pliancy of the brain causes 
impressions to be easily made, and images of 
every sensible object to be vividly and 
strongly imprinted; hence we should be 
anxious to engrave, as it were, on their 
minds such characters as are easily formed. 
But great care must be shewn in the selec- 
tion of such objects as we wish to impress: 
for in so small and precious a cabinet, none 
but the most exquisite furniture should be 
admitted. Let it be remembered, that at 
such a tender age, no knowledge should be 
engrafted but such as we wish to remain 
there for life. The first impressions that 
arc made, when the brain is so soft and sus- 
ceptible, are in general the most durable ; 
and in proportion as age hardens the brain, 
do such impressions become icidellble. — 
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Hence it is, that in old age we remember 
distinctly the images of youth, however re- 
mote ; whereas as age advances we have a 
fainter recollection of such things as we pro- 
gressively behold, because the impression 
has been made on the brain when it is 
gradually hardening, and filled with other 
images. 

Although we understand how to reason in 
this manner, we have some difficulty in ac« 
ceding to it : and yet we absolutely do make 
use of this very mode of reasoning. For in- 
stance^ do we not say every day, " My hab- 
its are fixed, 1 am too old to change them, I 
have been brought up in this way." — More* 
over are we not conscious of a singular plea- 
lure in recalling to mind the images of youth? 
are not the strongest propensities formed at 
that age ? Does not, therefore, all this prove 
that the first impressions and first habits are 
the stirongest ? If infancy be the fittest period 
for engraving such images on the brain, 
it must be allowed that it is the least so 
for the cultivation of reason. That ductUi- 
t7 ot Jtbe brain which causes \mpTeE%\ou^ Vo 
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be easily formed, being united with exticM 
beat, produces an agitation which aets all 
regular application at defiance* 

The brain of children maj be compafrf 
to a lighted wax taper, situated io a place 
which is exposed to the wind — its flame is 
perpetually flickering. A child asks yoa a 
question, and before you can answer, its 
eyes are directed towards the ceiling: it 
counts all the figures that are carved there^ 
or all the bits of glass which compose the 

• 

window : if you wish to bring it back to the 
first i^ubject of discussion, yon vex it as much 
as if you confined it in prison. Thus great 
care is required in nriana^ing the organs be- 
fore they assume a determined inclination: 
answer every question promptly, and leave 
the child to put others as it pleases. Gra^ 
ify only the curiosity which it evinces, and 
lay up in the memory a mass of sound mate- 
rials. The time will come, when these im* 
pressioris will be regularly arranged, and the 
brain having more consistency, the child 
will reason on the consequences. Never- 
theless, be attentive to correct when the 
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wtthnut embarraBsmcnt, as an op|)ortunity 
ofiers, in wliat a wrong coDsequence con* 
sists. 

Let a child amuse ilself freely, Rnd min- 
gle instructiou with amu^tMnent ; let Trisdom 
be introduced at proper inttrvals, and under 
an agreeable foi-m ; and take care out to 
fstigue it by a precision which is both 
futiiul and iiijudiriuus. 

If a child entei'tains sad and dismal no- 
tions of tirliie, if liliertj and irregularity 
nt ibemselvcs in a seducing manner, 
■y thing is lost, and your labour is in 
D. Never suSer it to be flattered b) little 
eonleinptiblc associates, or people wilhuut 
character or worth : we naturally love the' 
maoneri and sentimenta of those whom we 
f^ard ; and the pleasure which is some- 
limes taken in the company of disreputable 
poople, begets, by degrees, a love of those 
peruiciuus habits which renders than sa 
truly contemptible. 

In order to conciliate children to people 
of real estimable character, make ti;\em tV 
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flpct on thfir eicellence and utility, th*ir 
■ini^erity, Iheir modesty, their dt^iiiteresteit 
Be9», their fidelity, their discretion, but above 
all, ilieir piet^t whicti is the fouudation of 
the rc'Bt. 

Ifa rbiUI bag any thing about it revolting 
or offensive, you must observe to 
*• piety does not produre such defects : whi 
it is perfect, it destroys, or at least eoftei 
them." — But, after all, we must not persii 
in making children admire certain piout 
characters whose exleriur deportment ia 
disgusting. 

Although you are particularly ansioos 
TCgulate your own conduct with the utmi 
circumspection and nicety, do not imagii 
tbat chiMrcn will fancy you faultless: of\ei 
times your slightest imperfections will 
noticed by them. 

St. Austin informs us that he had remai 
ed. from his infancy, the vanity of his lutoi 
The best aud most politic thing you can 
is, to know your own faults as completely 
a child will know them, and to request soi 
leai fiieud to warn you ol lbea\. TW ^ 
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■iiij of iDEtruclors pnrdon nothing in ■ 
pupil, but avery thing in themselves ; this 
excites an inquisitive and watchful spirit of 
malignity in such pupils — bo that whemver 
Ihey detect any fault in their tutor, they are 
delighted, and eventually despise bim. 

Shun this error : do not be afraid to men- 
tion ttie faults which are viuible in your con> 
duct, and which may have escaped you be- 
fore the child. If you find her capable of 
reasoning thereupon, observe that you ^et 
her an eiample of correcting her faults, by 
the detection of your own — by this means, 
your imperfectjojis will be instrumental in 
edifying the child, and encoui'aging her to 
correct herself. Vou will also thereby avoid 
the contempt and disgust which your own 
faults may causa her to entertain against 
your person. 

Meanwhile, try every method to make 
thos*^ things agreeable which you exact from 
a child. Have you any thing crabbed or 
difficult to propose ? convince her that this 
pain will he succeeded by pleasure: always 
abeir the utility which results froti\ ^oat va*'' 
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and make her senEible nf tbe 
tees as afiecling mankind, and ihe 
t. orders of eociety. Without this, 
sU itady'Will appear as a dry, barren, and 
Utaray f«tb. " Of what use," will childres 
BOmetlmet say to thcmaelves, '■'■ is it to lean 
ttote ttiings which do not relate to ordinary 
cmvemtron, and which have no immediate 
COBBCCtior with what we are obliged to dof 
^ W< ihould therefore give them a reaEon 
lor eVerjr thinfc we tearh — " it is, we slioutd 
Oberre, to enable you one day to do vei 
in tbe world — it is (o form your judgment 
and to make you reason well on all the aSai< 
of life." We should always represent . 
tbem aome useful and solid end, whicV 
may support them in their appliration: anft 
never pretend to keep them in siihjection br 
e crabbed and absolute authority. 

In proportion as their reason adraneea, 
we should disciiwwith them on the necessity 
of edocation ; not that we should implicitl]i> 
follow their thoughts, birt profit by them 
when they discover their real state of mind : 
to that we nuj try t,\te\l ^VKetmniaA^ «nA, 
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take them relish tho§e things we are anxious 
for thetn to learn. 

Never assume, without urgent necessitr, 
an austere and imperious matincr, which 
only causes children to tremble, and savours 
strongly ofafiertation and pedantry in those 
who govern: children are, for the greater 
part timid and diffident. By such means 
you ehut out all access to the heart, and de- 
prive them of a confidence, without which 
DO benefit can be derived from instruction. 
Make yourself beloved : let them be free 
with you, 80 that they fear nothing in dis- 
covering their faults. In order to attain 
this, be inluli^cntto those wiio do not dis- 
guise themselves before you. Appear neith- 
er astonished nor irritated at theirbad pro- 
pensities; on the contrary, bear with their 
foibles.^Tbis inconvenience may, however, 
sometimesarise, that they will be less intimi- 
dated ; but, taking all things together, confi- 
dence and sincerity is of far greater utility 
than a rigorous discipline. 

Besides, authority will lose ils proper ef- 
fect, if con&deace and pcrsaaaioa ate uo\ 
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equally strong. Always comnfTAce with as 
opcD and candid manner ; be Cheerful and 
familiar without vulgarity,* which enables 
you to see children conduct themselves in s 
perfectly natural state, and to know their 
inmost character. If even you should sue* 
ceed in all your plans by the force of au- 
thority alone, you will not gain the proper 
end : you will disgust them in their search 
after goodness, of which you ought solely to 
endeavour to inspire them with adniiratioi* 
If the wisest man has recommended pa- 
rents to hold the rod continually over the 
heads of their children, if he has said that a 
father who " spareth his child" will repent 
it hereafter — it does not follow that he has 
censured a mild and lenient mode of educa- 
tion. He only condemns those weak and in- 
considerate parents who flatter the passions of 
their children, and who only strive to divert 
them in their infancy, so that Ihey are guilty 
of all sorts of excess. The proper conclusion 
seems to be that parents ought to preserve 
authority sufficient for correction ; for tiitre 
are some disposiUou& viVAcVv i^ti>^\'t^ lo be 
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■ubdned by fear alone; but let it be remem- 
bered that this should never be enforced un- 
less pverj' other espedient has been pre- 
viously applied. 

A child who merely follows the capricious 
imptilBe of imagination, and vho confounds 
crery thing which presents itself to her 
mind, detests application and virtue, because 
ibe bas taken a prejudice against the persoa 

speaks to her concerning them. 

ience arises that dismal and frightful idea 
religion, which she preserves all her life: ■ 

which, alas ! is often the only wretched 

lant of a severe system of ed ucation. ^Ve 
frequently tolerate many things which 

deserving of immediate punishment, and 
for the opportunity when the feelings of ' 

ild dispose it to profit by correction. 
Never rebuke a child in the first moments 
of passion, whether on your side or hers. If 
on yours, she will perceive that you conduct 
yourself according to caprice and resentment, 
and not according to reasoo and alTection: 
yon will, in consequence, irretrievably lose 
yoor authority. If you correct in tltc ^T^t 
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goet of ber passion, her mind is not st 
ciently collectei) to confess her fault, la con- 
quer her feelings, and to acknoivledgif^ the 
importance of jour advice : such a moile 
may even hazard your pupil'a reeipecl Tot 
you. Always let the child see you are mil- 
tress of your own feelings ; and nothing qgL 
cfTect thissomuchas;)attVnce. Watch evcM 
moment, each day, when correction mayfl 
well-timed. Never tell her of a fault. Hid 
out, al the same time, suergestin°; some m^fl 
of redressing it, which will induce her to M 
!t in practice: for nothing ia more to H 
avoided than that chagrin and discouragfl 
mcnt which are the consequence of IMH 
formal correction. Ifachild isdiscoveredfl 
bo a little rational, 1 think you shonld winfl 
insensibly toiuis^to have its faults discloiM 
as this would be the way of making it sensiM 
of them, without causing affliction : nevw 
faowever, recount too many faults at a iitam 
We should consider that children havei 
fender Intellect, that their age miikes then 
■usceplible chiefly of pleasure, and that w# 
•/ten expect from th<^n\ & cotve.ctn«M afm 
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'prioiisness of deportment, wliicli Iheir in-J 
■iniclors arc sometiines incapable of evino I 
<:i[,'. A very dangerous impressiuD of eiirtut ' 
and sadness is produced on their mind, by 
pwpeluatly talking to them of words and 
things which they do not understand; no 
liberty, no amusement! always lesson, ai- 
leoee, constraint, correction, and threats! 

Our ancient forefathers knew better. It 
was by the charm of vei-^is and music that 
(he Hebrews, Egyptians, and Greeks, intro- 
dnced the principal sciences, the maxims of 
virtue, and the pollteoess of manners. With- 
cut reading, people scarcely believe these 
things, so distant are Ihey from present cub 
tom I nevertheless, little as history is known 
(here is not a doubt bnt that this was th< 
COfliRion practice for many centuries. Hovr 
trer. let us so far correct our own age, as to I 
mite the agreeable and Ibe useful together^ I 
Laimach as lay in our power. 
P* Bat although we can hardly hope to lay 
ide azee with the generality of children, j 
lose dicpo&ittons are headstrong and i 
ktablc, we shouJil, nevertheless, not\\ax4| 
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recourse to it without having patiently tri< 
every other experiment. We should eve 
make them distinctly understand the extent > 
our demands, allowing a certain medium wil 
which we should be satisfied: for good' h 
mour and confidence should be their natur 
disposition — otherwise we damp their spiri 
and daunt their courage: if they are livel; 
we irritate ; if dull, we stupify them. — Fes 
may be compared to violent remedies en 
ployed in extreme cases — they purge, bi 
they alter the temperament, and reduce tb 
organs to extremity. A mind governed b 
fear, is generally the weaker for it. 

We should not always menace witboi 
chastising, for fear of rendering menace < 
no avail ; but we should menace more fn 
quently than we chastise. As to chastisi 
ment, the pain inflicted ought to be as sligl 
as possible — but accompanied with ever 
circumstance which can prick the child wit 
shame and remorse. For example, shew he 
every thing you have done to avoid comin 
to this unpleasant extremity — appear to b 
even affected at it — speak to her, in th 
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presence of others, of the melancholy atatM 
of those ffboee want of reason and good conJf 
duct have forced correction upou (bein; and I 
keep back the ordinary marks of rcconcilia* 
uou, till yoH see she stands in need of con> 
Bobtion. This chastisement may be either 
pubhc or private, as it may benefit the child , 
— either in covering her with shame, or 
shewing her how she has been spared sncli 
a mortification — a public exposition should, 
however, never be resorted to but in the last i 
eilrcmity. It may be as well sometimes to 
make use of a rational person to perform the ' 
office of mediator — who might console the 
child, and mention such things which would 
be improper for yourself to do — who might 
cure her of false fihame, and induce her to ■ 
come to you for reconciliation — and to whom H 
Ibe child, in the emotions of her heart, would 1 
opco herself mure freely than she would 
dare to do to yourself. Above all, let it be 
manifest that you never exact from a child 

I ire than necessary submission : endeavour J 
pffecl it so Ihat she may pass her own con- ■ 
inoalioti, and that you have little else to ^| 
- i 
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do but anoage the ang:uish she has hertelt' 
Inflicted. Genera] rules ought to be adopted 
asparticnlaroGcaiions ma; just if) : men, and 
eipeciatlj children, do not always resemble 
tbemselrei — that which is good to-daj', ma^r 
be bad to-morroir} a conduct stubboialj 
mtlfonn can never be advantageous. 

The fewer formal le^^sons tbat are incul-. 
«ated, the better. A tbousiand modes of il 
atructioD majr be adopted in the freedom 
convenatioa, more useful than lesions thei 
•elveii I bare known man; c'didren w] 
hare learot to read during tlieir play 
need only relate to them some divt-nin^ 
story from a book opened in itaeir presencOf 
and make them insensibly become acquaint 
ed with their letters; after this, they wil 
tbemaelveB be anxioua to arrive at the source 
which has afforded them such amusament. 

There are two circumstances which sjmmI 
every thing ; namely, teaching them at fint 
to read in a foreign tongue* — which takes 
away all pleasure in reading ; and making 

'Feneloa taja (he Latin tonpie; bat tU* n not 
practised in Ei^laiid. 
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them react with a forced and ridiculous em- 
phasis. Give tbem a book handsomely 
bound, with neat cuts, and printed vvilh a fine 
typ^; every thing which delights the fancy, 
facilitates study : we should even let them 
have a book full of short and, marvellous 
stories. — After this, do not he uneasy about 
the child^s learning to read — do not fatigue 
her by requiring too great a precision ; let 
ber pronounce naturally as she speaks : other 
tones are always bad, and partake of the 
declamation of the stage. When the tongue 
has acquired sufficient volubility, the chest 
strength, and the habit of reading been con- 
firmed, she will then read without pain, and 
with more grace and distinctness. 

The manner of teaching to write should 
be pretty nearly the same. — When children 
can read a little, one may amuse them in mak- 
ing them sort the letters ; and if there are 
several pupils, emulation may be kindled. 
Children are naturally inclined to make 
figures on paper: and if this propensity 
be encoursiged, without teasing them too 
muchy the/ will form letters dunrx^ \>cv^\t 
6* 
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play, and accustom themselves by degrees to 
write. One may also encourage tbMn by 
the promise of a reward adapted to their 
taste, and which has no unpleasant conse- 
quences. 

" Write me a note," you may say, " inform 
your brother or cousin of such and such 
things :" all this (varied as you like) pleases 
a child, provided that no sad idea of a formal 
lesson intrude. " A free curiosity," says St. 
Austin, from his own experience, ^^ excites 
the mental faculties of a child, much more 
than the formality of rules, or a constraint 
imposed by fear." 

Observe this grand defect in ordinary ed- 
ucations — all pleasure is placed on one side, 
and pain on the other : the latter is attached 
to study, the former to play. What then 
can be expected from a child, but that, in 
supporting one of these maxims, she will 
eagerly fly to her amusements ? 

Let us try to invert this order : let us make 
study agreeable, concealing it under Hie 
form ofliberly and pleasure; the dull routine 
o/' con tinned appl\ca\,\oT\ m^^^ W ^cawvAwwv^ 
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Ltle sallies ofaaiusenient 
Children require these relaxalioDS to pre* 
serve the elasticity of their mind. 

Let their iinagi nations roam a little. Per- 
mit occasiooally some game or diversion, so 
that ample bounds be given to their spirits ; 
then bring them gently back again to the 
principal object you have in view. Too 
rigid or too long continued an application to 
study, is productive of much injury i those 
who affect this regularity, act more from the 
convenience of stated hours of discipline, 
than from wishing to seize every favourable 
moment of instruction. At the same time, 
do not sutfer any amusement which may agi- 
tate the passions of children : on the contra- 
ry, every thing which can unbend their 
faculties, produce an agreeable variety, satis- 
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^lacultles. produce an agreeable variety, saiis- h 
ly a curiosity for useful things, and eserctse^l 
^eir body in healthful recreations, should ^M 

like 
:ion; 



be recommended and practised in their di- 
versions. The amusements which they like 
best, arc those that keep the hotly in motion ; 
bey are happy if they can but^kv^dcn 
fi'r to phcc: a shultle-cock oy a WW^ 
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sufficient — We should not, however, he un- 
easy about their diversions; thej invent 
quite enough themselves — it is sufficient if 
we leave them to their own inventions, watch 
them with a cheerful countenance, and mod- 
erate them when they become too violent. 
It would be prudent just to make them sen* 
sible, as much and as often as we can, of the 
pleasure which results from the cultivation 
of the mind; such as conversation, news, 
histories, and many industrious games which 
include instruction. All this will have its 
proper effect in due time : but we should not 
force the feelings of children on this subject; 
we should only make overtures to them. 
The period will arrive when their bodies 
will be inclined to move less, and their 
minds, more. 

The care which is taken to season study 
with amusement, will operate favourably in 
abating the ardour of youth for dangerous 
diversions. It is subjection and ennui that 
beget an impatience for amusement. If a 
daughter felt less restraint in the presence 
of a mother, she would not be so ansLJous 
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to steal awaj id search of indijfereitt bo- 
ciely. 

Iiichoositig diversions, care must be taken 
to avoid all suepicioua cumpaDions. Hoys 
must not mingle wilh girls ; even girls of an 
unruly and froward disposition must be re- 
jected. — Games whicli eKcile passion and 
ihooglitlessncss, or which produce an im- 
proper attitude of the body^ — ^frecjuent visit- 
ing ahroad, and conversations which give 
rise to such visits — should be uniformly 
avoided. When a child is not spoilt by any 
rude diversion, or is nut stimulated by any 
ardent passion, it will easily find pleasure 
and content : heaUh and innocence are the 
ture sources of both : but those who have 
been accustomed to violent amusements, lose 
all relish for moderate pleasure, and weary 
themselves in a restless search after happi- 
ness. 

There may be a satiated taste for amuse- 
ments, as well as for food : one may be so 
accustomed to high-seasoned dishes, that a 
vimjilc and common diet will become flat and 
iii«i))id. Let us, therefore, he on out' g\VAT4 ■: 



I 
J 
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against those violent exercises, which in the 
end produce ennui and disgust : above all, 
they are to be particularly dreaded in regard 
to children ; who are less capable in sup- 
pressing their feelings, and who wish to be 
in perpetual motion. Let lis manage them 
so as to excite a taste for simple things : that 
great preparations of food be not necessa- 
ry for their nourishment, nor violent diver- 
sions for their amusement. A moderate fare 
always creates a sufficient appetite, with- 
out being obliged to pamper it with mait 
dishes^ which produce intemperance. *' Tem- 
perance," says an ancient writer, " is the best 
contriver of luxury : with this temperance, 
wliich begets health of body and mind, one 
always enjoys a soft and tranquil emotion-* 
there is no need of trick or public shew, or 
expense, to make one happy : some little 
diversion, or reading, or labor — a walk, or in- 
nocent conversation, which relaxes after toil 
— all or any of these produce a purer delight 
than is felt from the most exquisite music." 
It is true, simple pleasures are less lively 
and interesting than violent ones, which 
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elevate the soul, and affect all the sources of 
passion. But simple pleasures have a better 
tendency ; they produce an equal and last- 
ing joy, without any bitter consequence. 
They are always of real service, whereas 
violent ones may be compared to adulterated 
wine, which pleases at first, but which even- 
tually injures the health. The very tem- 
perament of the soul, as well as the taste, is 
affected by seeking after such violent and 
seductive pleasures. All that you can do for 
children who are under your regulation is, 
to accustom them to such a simple life as 
has been just described ; to forti^ them in 
such habits as long as you can, to make them 
foresee the evil consequences attached to 
other amusements, and not to abandon them 
to themselves ; as is too commonly the case, 
at an age when their passions begin to be 
shewn, and when, consequently, they stand 
in need of greater restraint. 

It must be allowed, that of all the vexa- 
tions incidental to education, none can be 
compared with that which is experience A ycv 
the rcariDg of a stupid child • TVvo^feviVcv 
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have strong lively natural capacities are, in- 
deed, liable to terrible irregularities — ^pai- 
sioD and presumption mastjer them entirelj; 
but, on the other hand, they have great re- 
sources, and may be easily checked, however 
turbulent. Education is, in them, a con- 
cealed but vegetating germe, which some- 
times bears fruit when experience comes to 
the aid of reason, and when the passions be- 
gin to cool. At least we know how to make 
them attentive, and awaken their curiosity: 
they have something in them which makes 
them take an interest in their lessons, and 
stimulates their sense of honour — whereas 
one has no sort of pleasure or gratification 
in the instruction of stupid children. All 
their thoughts are distracted : they are never 
wlicre they ought to be : the most poignant 
correction has no effect on them : they hear 
every thing, and feel nothing. — This indo- 
lence and stupidity makes a child negligent 
and disgusted with every thing she does. 
She is in such a case, that the best mode of 
education runs a risk of miscarrying, if we 
do not guard against the e\\\, l\cs\\\ tr-wKx^^l 
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infancy. Many people who have little depth 
of penetration, concliiile, from this bad suc- 
cess, that nature does every thing in the for- 
mation of men of merit, and education noth- 
ing — instead of remarking that there are dis- 
positions, like barren soils, on which culli' 
vation produces little. It is yet more la- 
mentable when these knotty systems of edu- 
cation have been thwarted or neglected, or 
badly regulated at the beginning. 

We must not forget that there are many 
i]i$positions among children, in which weare 
likely to be deceived. They appear at first 
interesting, because there is attached to ear- 
ly youth a certain fascinating lustre which 
covers every thing : we, at tirst, perceive 
nothing hut what is tender and amiable, and 
this prevents a closer examination of the fea- 
tures of the mind. — Every sally of their wit 
surprises ua, because we do not expect it at 
such an age : every error in judgment ia 
permitfed, and it has, moreover, the charm 
of inecnuity : they assume a certain vivaci- 

I of deportment, which never falls to pass 
•pnghlljness and intellect. UcDCe'Att. 
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that childhood often promises much, but 
realizes little. Such a one was celebrated 
for her wit at five years of age, but now, in 
proportion to her growth, she has fallen into 
obscurity and contempt ! Of all the qualities 
which children possess, there is but one on 
which you can calculate with certainty, and 
that is, good sense : this '^ grows with their 
growth,^' provided it be well cultivatedt 
The graces of infancy fade away — its viva- 
city diminishes — and that tenderness of beaif 
even becomes blunted, in proportion as the 
passions and an intercourse with designing 
men harden young people on their entrance 
into the world. — Strive, therefore, to discover 
amidst the graces of childhood, whether 
the disposition you have to manage be de- 
ficient in curiosity, and insensible of honest 
emulation. If this should be the case, it 
is almost impossible for every one concern- 
ed in her tuition, not to be disgusted with so 
rugged and ungrateful an occupation. Every 
qualification of a child should be roused and 
brought into action, in order to extricate it 
from so fatal a lethargy. If, however, yoli 
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3 anj such consef[uences aboul lo fol- 



■, do not at first be i 



) urge any | 



s application : take care not lo o 
s her meninr)', for it is tlial w hich stuns | 
I stupifiea [he brain: Ho not harass her I 
:gulations: make her as 
I cheerful as you can, because she labours 
under tlie opposite extreme of presumption : 
do not be afraid of shewing her, with tlis- 
crelion, the extent of her powers : be satis- 
fied with little at a time: make her remark 
llie smallest success: shew her how absurd 
it is to be afraid of not succeeding in that 
which she realj^' does well : set her emula- 
tion to work. Jealousy is more violent 
amon;; clnldren than we are aware of: we 
often see some who are absolutely fretling 
and wearing away, because others are more 
beloved and caressed than themselves. 
Mothers are often cruel enough to fan this 
jealeus flame, which, however, is of service 
in extreme cases of indolence and stupidity 
— but then you should set before the child 



I 



E the examples of those who a 



;buti 



Ullle 



—for ilisproportioaHc ex.avn^\es Q^-l 
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those who are greatly superior, serve odIj 
to discourage and dismay. 

Let lier, occasionally, gain some little victo- 
ries over those of whom she is jealous : make 
her, if you can, laugh heartily with yoarself 
at her timidity : and set before her those, 
equally timid with herself, who have con- 
quered their disposition to fear: make her 
sensible, by indirect instructions, and the ex- 
ample of others, that timidity and idlenett 
destroy all the mental energies ; but be care- 
ful not to give these instructions in an aui- 
tere and impetuous manner : nothing wouods 
the inmost feelings of a mild and timid child 
so much as boisterous treatment: on the 
contrary, let the application which becomei 
indispensable, be seasoned and relieved by 
such little circumstances of amusement and 
recreation as are suited to her disposition. 
Perhaps it will be sometimes necessary to 
check her by reproaches ; but this should not 
be done by yourself: employ some inferior 
person, or another child, without appearing 
yourself to be acquainted with it. 

SL Austin relates, IVi^iX. \v\^ xivqNcV^x ^-^s. 
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once reproached by a servant Tor drinking 1 
pure wine; an ill habit which she had con- I 
tractcd from her infancj, and of which she 1 
was cured by the servant's reproach, though I 
all the vehemence and seveiity of her gov- I 
ernees was unable to effect it. In short one ' I 
should endeavour to excite a taste in the I 
minds of sucl] sorl of children, in like manner I 
as one trie« to excite it in the palale of those I 
who are sick. They are permitted lo liave I 
any thin;; which may cure their loathing ; I 
Ihej arc indulged in many whims at the ex- I 
pense of certain prescribed rules, provided I 
il be nut carried to a daiigeroua excess. It I 
is murh more arduous to create a taste in I 
those that arc void of one, than to regulate I 
the taste of those who have not a correct I 

There is another kind of sensibility ex- 1 
Ircmely difficult and important to impress 1 
them with, and that is, friendship. As soon I 
as a child is susccptihle of it, there can be I 
no doubt but that you sliould turn hcT U^^tb I 
towards those who mny be iiseM to VieTa 
Frieodsiiip »iil give hec eveij ac.fcom^\>di 
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ment that you desire ; you have then a cer- 
tain tie on her, if you know how to r^pilate 
it : excess, or a bad choice, are the only 
things you have to dread. There are, how- 
ever, some children who are born cunning, 
reserved, and callous, and who bring every 
thing home, as it were, to their own bosoms: 
they deceive their parents, whom fondness 
has made credulous : they appear to love 
them : they regulate their inclinations to 
conform to them : they seem more docile 
than other children of the same age, who in- 
dulge, without restraint, in all their humours 
and follies : their suppleness, or rather hy- 
pocrisy, which conceals a savage temper, as- 
sumes a softness of character ; and their real 
disposition does not discover itself till it is 
too late to reform it. 

If there really be any child on whom edu- 
cation is incapable of producing a good ef- 
fect, it is one of the foregoing description ; 
and it must be allowed that the number is 
greater than we imagine. Parents bring 
tlicmsehes with diffieuUy to believe that 
their children have aWAYv^^^V- ^V^xiX^^-^ 
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&ha( iheir own eyu upon them, no other per- 1 
son will have the courage to convince Ihena 1 
of it ; and thus the evil is hourly augment- ] 
inc:. The principal remedy is, to place 
children, from their earliest infancy, in such 
a siluation where their tempers may be dis- | 
covered without disguise. Always know the 
very bottom of their heart, before you coi> 
reel ihem. They are naturally simple and 
open; but as soon as you pjaj^ue them, or 
give them an example of disguise, they will 
no longer return to their original simplicity, 
It IB true, that a good and tender-hearted 
disposition comes from God atone ; we can 
only endeavour to excite it by generous ex- 
amples, by maxims of honor and disintcffst- 
edncFS, and by a contempt of those people 
who set too high a value OD Ihemselves. We i 
UHrtt endeavour to make children betimes | 
Bensible of the most natural modes of c 
duct, and of the pleasure arising from a cor> I 
dial, and reciprocal friendship. Nothing gi 
morit conduces to this end, ns an inlercoursc ' 
with people who have nothing abou*. V.W'Ckl 
hanb, severe, low, or seliiah -. cViMictt w^ 



better associate with' those who have otte 
faults, than with those who possess the fen* 
going ones. We should praise them far 
every thing thej do on the score of friend- 
ship, provided it be not misplaced or toP 
Violent. Parents must likewise appear to 
them to be animated with the sincereit 
friendship towards them ; for children oftea- 
times learn of their parents to have no affe^ 
tion for any one object. In short I wouU 
check, before friends, all superfluous compli- 
ments, all artificial demonstrations of esteeiBi 
and all feigned caresses : for by these thingi 
you teach them a great deal of deceit to- 
wards those whom they ought to regard. 

There is a very common fault among girls, 
the opposite to what we have been mention- 
ing; namely, the affecting to be uncom* 
monly struck and delighted with the most 
insignificant things. They cannot see two 
people who are both equally bad, without 
taking the part, in their hearts, of ooe 
against the other. They are full either of 

affection or aversion, vj\tV\ow\.\.V\e,\^^^V.Q'^\y^v. 

^Aej perceive no defec\.m^Wvv\v^^ ^^sx^^ts^^ 
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and no one good quality in what they despise. 
You must not. at first, make a forrriidal)[e ' 
opposition lo all tliis — for contradiction will i 
only fortify thorn in tlieir vagaries: but ob- 1 
serve, by degrees, to a young girl, that you | 
know belter than lierself wliat good there is 
in that which she likes, and what evil in _ 
that which she detests. Take care also, 
occasionally, to make her sensible of certain ] 
defects which are sometimes found in the 
object of her regard, and of certain good | 
qualities which are discertiable in that of her 
hatred : do not be too urgent : press her not 
too much, and you will find thai she will 
come to herself, and coincide with your sen- , 
timents. After which, make her rcHect oa 1 
her past caprices, and the most unreasonable I 
circumstances attending them : tell her, I 
gently, that she will by and by see those of I 
which she is not yet cured, when they cease I 
to act. Recount to her similar errors of I 
jfOUT own when you was of her age. Above I 
all, shew her as clearly, and aa sensibly as I 
Mroo can, that good and evil are tnheTtaV w j 
KcnsuT' object of our love and aveiaion '. \^33tft' 
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■will repress her arJour in the indulge) 
either the one or the other. 

Never promise children, by way of reward, 
fine clothes or dainlies ; this has two direct 
evils attending it : the first will teach them 
to set a vahie on what thej ought to despise ; 
the second deprives jou of an opportunity 
of establishing other rewards which would 
facilitate your labour. Be on your guard 
againit threatening them to make them 
Btudy, or subjecting Ihem to any formal rule. 
Make as few rules as possible: aud when 
there is an absolute necessity for one, make 
it pass lightly under the child's notice, with- 
out giving il such a name ; and .ilwaya give 
some reason why a thing is done at one time 
and in one place, rather than in another. 
You run a risk of disheartening children if 
tht-y are not praised when they have done 
well. I'raiae may sometimcB be apprehend- 
ed on account of its t'xciting vanity ; but tt i 
f hould nevertheless be employed to animal 
Dol to intoxicate, children. 

We find that St. Paul has often made o 
of il, in encouraging the weak, and in f 
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«ning his reproaches. The Fathers have 
also made the same use of it. It is true, 
that to make it serviceable, it must be so 
tempered that it take away all exaggeration, 
and flattery, and that the good resulting 
from it be attributed to God alone, as the 
source. Children^ may be recompensed by 
innocent and industrious games ; by walks 
and recreations, in which conversation may 
take a useful turn : by little presents which 
ihay be a kind of prize — as pictures, prints,, 
medals, maps of geography or gilt books. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OF THE USE OP HISTORY FOR CHILDREN. 

CHILDREN are passionately fond of 
marvellous tales : one sees them every day 
transported with joy, or drowned in tears, at 
the recital of certain adventures. Do not 
fail to profit by this propensity. When you 
find them disposed to listen to you, relate to 
them some short and pretty fable: — but 
choose some ingenious and harmless one 
respecting animals : repeat them just as they 
are composed, and shew them the moral re- 
sulting therefrom. As to pagan fables^ a girl 
will be happy in her total ignorance of them, 
as they are extremely indelicate and replete 
with impious absurdities. If, however, you 
are not able to keep a child ignorant of them, 
impress her with a sense of their horror. 
.When you have repeated one fable, wait till 
you are asked to begin another — thus leav- 
ing the child hungry, as it were, for more 
mental food* When curiosity is at last ex- 
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cited, rcH^ount certain choice hiBtoriei, bat in 
as few words as possible : connect them to- 
gether, and postpone the sequel from one 
day to another, so that you keep the chil- 
dren in suspense, and impatient to know the 
trrmination. Be animated and familiar io 
your manner of repeating — make tbe'pe^ 
8onns:e« speak — and children, who have • 
lively imagination, will fancy they hear and 
see thein. For instance, relate the history 
of Joseph — make his brothers speak 13gi 
brutal characters, but Jacob like a tender 
and nfflicted father — then let Joseph himself 
speak — taking {)Ieasure, as being at the bead 
of an Egyptian establishment, in concealing 
himself from his brothers — in making them 
afraid of him ; and, at last, in discovering 
himself to them. This natural representa- 
tion, joined to the extraordinary circum- 
stances of the history, will delie^ht a child; 
provided she be not teased with too many 
similar recitals. You may let her express 
a desire for such stories, and promise them 
as a recompense for a prudent conduct, pro- 
vided they assume not the form of study — 



ivided the child is nol obliged lo repeat 
theiD ; lor these repelilions, if not volunta- 
rily undertaken, will discompose and fret 
^■r, and lake away all pleasure arising from 
^^h sort of narrations. 
^Bl must be observed that if a child has 
^Hj^ facility in speaking, she will, of her own 
^Berd, relate to those whom she Hkes, such 
^Mtories as have pleased her most: but do 
^Ht let her make a rule of it. Vou may 
^Hi|)loy some one, who is on a footing of 
^Htf'ect intimacy with the child, (o appear 
^Hptioua lo learn of her a particular Rtory : 
^ftchild will be delighted in repeating it. 
^^P not appear yourself to listen very carncst- 
^Hllo it — let her go on as she likes, without 
^^bcking her in her faults. The consequence 
^Bi be, that when she is more accustomed 
^H^peat,you may gently make her sensible 
^B« better manner of narrating, by rendci-- 
^H^ it short, simple, and easy ; and by a 
^Hnce of circumstances better calculated to 
^^Bresent forcibly the nature of each thing. 
^Hr^ou have many children, accustom ihcm 
^Hp degrees to represent ihe historical charac- 
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ters whom they read of— one may be Ahii^ 
ham, the other, Isaac. These representatioM 
will charm them more than any other gasBH'' 
— will accustom them to think, and to ntter 
serious things with pleasure — and will W 
deJihly fix such histories on their memory. ^ 
We should strive to give them a taste for 
scriptural hii^tory rather than for any other;^ 
not in telling them that it is finer, which they - 
will probably not believe — but in causing' 
them to feel it to be so. Make them observe'; 
how important, wonderful, and curious those > 
histories are: how full of natural represen- 
tation, and a spirit of noble simplicity. 
TI)ose of the creation, the fall of Adam, the 
deluge, the call of Abraham, the sacrifice 
of Isaac, the adventures of Joseph (which 
have been briefly discussed,) and the birth 
and flight of Moses, are not only calculated 
to awaken the curiosity of children, but in 
discovering to them the origin of religion, fii 
the foundations of it in their bosoms. We 
must be strangely ignorant of the essential 
parts of religion not to observe that they arc 
chiefly historical : it is by a tissue, as it were, 
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Mrvellous facts that we discover its es> 
labluhpaeDt, its per|ieluitj, and all ibat can 
induce us to believe and to practice it. It is 
not to be supposed that b^ ail this we wish 
children to be plunged into profound know* 
ledge— on the contrary, these histories are 
short, various, and calculated to please the 
meanest cap'icily. The Almighty, who best 
knows the faculties of that being whom he 
has created, has ctoihed religion in popular 
faclt, which, far from overpowering the sim- 
ple, aesisis liiem in conceiving and retaining 
iu mysteries. For example, tell a child, 
that in God there are three equal persons, 
but of one nature : by the habit of hearing 
ml repeating those terms, she may retain 
i-m in her memory ; but 1 doubt whether 
>' will understand ihe sense of them. Re- 
<:< to hrr that as Jesus Christ went up out 
I 'he waters of Jordan, the Almighty caus- 
"1 these words to be heard — "This b my 
l>clove.i Son in whom I am well pleased— 
hear him:" add, that the Holy Ghost de> 
iicndcd on our Saviour, in the form of a 
iloTe — and thus, you make her 8cns*\bW qI 
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the Trinity, in a history which she will never 
forget. Here are three persons which she will 
distinguish by the difference of their action^ ; 
you have nothing more, therefore, but to 
inform her that all these together make but 
one God. This example is sufficient to shew 
the use of history. Although it may seem 
to make instruction more tedious, it really 
abridges it; and renders the dryness of 
catechism, where mysteries are detached 
from facts, unnecessary. We may observe 
that history was an ancient mode of instruc- 
tion. The admirable method which St. 
Austin has pointed out for the instruction 
of the ignorant, was not suggested by that 
father alone — it was the universal method 
and practice of the church : it consisted in 
shewing, by a succession of historical facts, 
religion to be as ancient as the world — Jesus 
Christ conspicuous in the Old Testament, 
and pervading every part of the New : 
which, in truth, is the foundation of christian 
instruction. 

All this demands a little more time and 
care than are devoted to the usual habits of 
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hruction wiib which many people content 
ihenificlves ; but in adopting such n mode, 
religion will be truly taiighl ; whereas, when 
chiliJrcn arc not so instructed, they have 
only confused ideas of Jesus Christ, the 
Gospel, the church, of the necessity of abso- 
lute submission to its decrees, and of the 
foundation of those virtues with which the 
christian character should inspire us. The 
hiiloricai catechism, which is simple, short, 
and more persjiicuous than the ordinarjr 
catechism, includes every thing necessary 
lo be known thereupon — so that it need not 
be said that much study is necessary.* 

Let us now add to the facts before men- 
tioned from scriptufe, the passage of the 
Red Sea, and the sojourning of ihe people ia 
the desert — where they ate bread which fell 
from heaven, and drank water which Moses 
caused to flow from the rock, by striking it 
with his rod< Represent the oiiraculoua 

' I hove omilted the remark which here followa — 
becaiite It alludes to Ihc cateuhtf^iu of the Council 0/ 
TVen/, witli which we Imve lialliing lo ib iu tljia 
coualrj'. 
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coaquest of the promised land, where 
waters of Jordan went backwards tow 
their source, and the walls of a city fell d 
of themselves in the sight of the besiej 
Describe, in as natural colours as posa 
the combats of Saul and David : and 
the latter, a youth, without arms and hal 
like a shepherd, became the conquerc 
the fierce and gigantic Goliah. Do not 
get the glory and wisdom of Solomon : 
be decided between the two women 
disputed about a child — ^but do not f( 
to impress on the mind, how he fell : 
this height of wisdom ; dishonouring 
self by an effeminacy, which is almos 
inevitable consequence of overgrown ] 
perity. 

Next make the prophets, as delegated 
heaven, converse with kings : shew how 
read the future as if in a book : how 
suffered continual persecution for hs 
spoken the truth. Speak, in successic 
the first destruction of Jerusalem — repr 
the temple burning, and the holy ci( 
ruins on account of the sins of the pc 
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Relate the Babylonian captivity, and how 
the Jews wept "when they thought on Sion.'^ 
!before their return, represent the interesting 
^ventures of Tobit, Judith, Esther, and 
Daniel. - It may not be amiss to let children 
give their opinion on the different charac- 
ters of these holy persons, to know which of 
them they admire the most. One will prefer 
Esther, the other Judith — and this may ex- 
cite a little controversy between them, which 
will impress those histories more strongly 
on their minds, and form their judgments 
thereupon. Afterwards, bring back the Jews 
from captivity to Jerusalem, and make them 
repair their desolated city ; then paint, in 
smiling colours, the peace and happiness 
which succeeded. Shortly you will have to 
draw a picture of the cruel Antiochus, who 
died in false repentance: describe, under 
this persecutor, the victories of the Macca- 
bees, and the martyrdom of the seven broth- 
ers of that name. 

Descend regularly to the miraculous birth 
of St. John : and relate, more in detail, that 
of our Saviour Jesus Christ: after whic^ 
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u must select in the four Gospefr' 
vrutarkalile occutTences of hifi life 
tlpreaching in the temple al twelve ye 
a^e — his baptism — his rclreiit and te 
tion iu the desert — the calling of tim af 
— ihe miracle of the loavca — ihe conn 
of the sinful woman, who anoiiitpd th« 
of our Saviour with a precious perfi 
washed (hem with her tears, and dried 
with her hair. Represent the Sam 
.woman instructed; Laisarus restored I 
tand Christ's trium)ihant entry into J 
Jem. Next describe his passion, an 
resurrection from the tomb. After 
make them remark the familiarity 
which he continued forty days with hi 
ciples, nntil they saw him ascend into he 
Next will follow the descent of the 
Ghost; the Btoniog of Stephen ; tb« ot 
sionof SuPaul; and the calling of the < 
rion Cornelius : the voyages of the apt 
and particularly of St. Paul, are yel est 
ly interesting. Select the mosl wow 
histories of the martyrs, and give a g( 
outline of the celestial life of the iinit ( 
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: mitigle with it the courage of young 
irgins, ihe asionisbing ausUriiy of those 
I led a solitary life, the conversion of 
>eror3 and of the empire, ihe blindness 
hhe Jews, and the punishment which yet 
kits ihem. 

Jill these histories (managed with discre- 
p)of the whole series of religion, from 
pcfcation to the present time, would make 
ible imprrssion on the lively and 
tender minds of childrrn; and would fill 
tJicin with such noble ideas of it as would 
never be forgotten. They would even see, 
in this narration, the hand of God always 
lifted up to protect the good, and to punish . 
(he wicked. Thej would accustom them- 
selves to behold the Almighty, working all 
it) all, secretly directing the movement of 
creatures however remote from himself. But 
care must be taken to select such passages 
in these histories as afford (he most beautiful 
and magnificent images; for every faculty 
must be employed to shew religion to chil- 
dren adorned with every thing amiable, 
pleasing, and august : and not to represent it, 
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as is too commonly the case, as something 
sad and disagreeable. 

Besides the inestimable advantage oi 
teaching religion in this manner to cbildrec 
— such a series of pleasant histories, whici 
they learn betimes to remember, awakeni 
their curiosity for serious things; makei 
them sensible of the pleasures of the mind 
and excites an interest in the hearing of othei 
histories which have some connexion witi 
those they already know. But again I re 
peat, never make a rigid law that they shoulc 
hear and retain these things — much less lei 
them be inculcated as regular lessons : foi 
the pleasure which they take in such recitalf 
should be xoluntary^ and without this, noth- 
ing important can be effected. Do not urge 
them much — you will attain the desired end 
even with ordinary understandings:* yoi 

* I may be permitted to add, that if children do no 
discover any propensity to these studies, we shouk 
neither neglect nor despise them ; provided their dispo 
sitions and conduct be good and regular in other mat 
ters. Besides, nothing conclusive can, at first^ b< 
drawn from their inattention to these subjects ; for i 
child at /trelre yours o^ t\^o m^y OT\tvce as great a rr 
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lave nothing to do but exercise their capaci- 
ies moderately^ and let their curiosity be ex- 
ited, by degrees. But you will say, how 
jrc those histories to be repeated in a lively, 
hort, natural, and agreeable manner? Where 
ire the teachers who can accomplish such a 
hing? To this I answer, that I propose it 
m]y that you should endeavour to choose 
persons of an excellent understanding to 
;ovem your children, and that they be 
gifted, as much as possible, with this method 
»f teaching: every governess will undertake 
t in proportion to her talents. But if there 
^ only a candour and openness of intellect, 
he thing will go on with good effect when 
hildren are formed to this manner, which 
} natural and simple. 

To discourse or description, may be added 
he sight of pictures, which represent sacred 
ubjects. Prints will be sufficient, which 

ard for them, as she did indifference^ at ten. There 
( little consistency in the human intellect at such a 
olatile period: the g^rl of gaity and dissipation at 
ightetUj may become the devotee at Jive and twenty. 

T. 
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Hiay be preserved for ordiDary use — \m% 
wben an opportunity offers of shewing a 
child good pauitingB^ it must not be neglected : 
for the force of colouring, and the grandeur 
of composition, will strike the imagination 
with greater effect. 



OF INCULCATING PRINCIPLES OF RELIGION 
IN THE MINDS OF CHILDREN. 
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CHAPTER VTI. 



IT has Seen before observed that the first 
JMrs of childhood are not calculated for 
reasoning : not that children are divested of 
those ideas and general principles of reason 
which hereaHer become manifest, but that 
they are iirnorant of many facts which hin- 
ders the application of their reason ; and, 
Bwreover, leaves that agitation of the brain, 
■hich prevents them from connecting their 
ideas. 

We should, ho'Wever, without pressing 
'li'm, gently direct the use of their rcasoa 
'"wards a knowledge of God. Persuade 
iliecn of Christian truths, without giving 
Ihtm subjects of doubt. They observe some 
ntif to be dead : they know that burial after- 
^W'it follows: say to lliem — " Is this dead 
P'^r»on in the tomb ?" Yes. — " He is not then 
■ ' paradise ?" " Pardon mc, he is," " ttoiii 
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can he be in the grave and in paradise at 
same time ?" " It is his soul which it 
paradise — his body only in the gravt*'^ 
soul and body then are not the same thii 
"^0." The soul, therefore, is not de 
*k jVo — It will live for ever in heavenJ^^ A 
"And you, do you wish to be saved f 
" Fe^." But what is being saved ? " i 
the souPs going into paradise J*^ And wha 
death ? " It is the mouldering of the body i 
dust^ when the soul has left it.^^ 

I do not pretend to say that children n 
at first be taught to answer in this mann< 
though I may add that many have given 
such answers when they were four yean 
age, — Let us, however, suppose a child 
be extremely reserved and uninstructe< 
the worst that can happen is, the wait 
only a few more years with patience. 

Shew children a house, and make th 
comprehend that this house did not bi 
itself. The stones or bricks, say you, w 
not elevated without some one's carry 
them so high. It may be as well, too 
shew them the masons at work : then mi 
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jntemplate heaven and earth, and 
Iho principal things which God has made 
I'lir the use of man : say to them " how much 
mnre beaatifiil and belter made is the norld 
than a house ! Was it made of itself? No—. 
auuredl; il was made by the hands of the 
Almighty." 

Kirst follow the method of scripture. 
^trikr- their imaginations in as lively a man- 
ner as possible — propose to them nothing 
which may not be clothed with sensible 
images. Represent God as sealed on a 
throne — with eyes more brilliant than the 
rays of the sun. ami more piercing than the 
lightninjT — represent him with ears that 
hi-i«r every thing; with hands that support 
the universe ; with arms always stretched 
out to punish the wicked ; and witli a tender 
and paternal heart to make those happjr 
who lo>e him. The time will come when 
this information may be rendered more 
exact. Obgerve everjr opening of the mind 
which a child presents to you : try her hf 
diff-rcot mettiods, so that you may discover 
hoir these great truths will bc&l occo^^ \kct 
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attention. Above all, talk of nothing net 
without familiarizing her to it by son 
obvious comparison. 

For example — ask her if she would ratb< 
die than renounce Jesus Christ — she wi 
answer — Yes. Then say — " how, woald yc 
suffer your head to be cut off in order I 
enter paradise ?" Yes. The child will no 
think she has sufficient courage to do i 
But you, who are willing to make her sens 
ble that nothing can be effected wilhoi 
grace^ will gain nothing, if you merely sa 
that grace alone is sufficient to prodac 
faithfulness — the child does not understan 
those words ; and if you accustom her t 
repeat them without understanding then 
you gain nothing by it. What then is to h 
done ? Relate to her the history of St. Petci 
represent him saying, in a presumptuon 
tone of voice — " I will follow thee even unt 
death, though all the rest should desert the< 
yet will I never abandon thee." Then dc 
scribe his fall : he denies his master Chris 
three times — even a servant makes hir 
tremble. Declave why God {permitted thi 
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I veakness — then make use of ihe ccmpariaon 

I 9f a child or sick person who cannot walk 

I alone — and make her comprehend, that as 

an infant must be supported in the arms of 

it' nurse, so we stand in need of the 

Almightj'S assistance. Thus you will make 

J ber sensible of Ihe mystery of grace. 

^1 But the most diSicult truth for a child to 

f fomprohend is, that we have a soul more 

]>ieciDUS than our body. Children are at 

".••X accustomed to talk about the sonl ; and 

fjf custom is advantageous — for this ]an- 

- ' guagt, which Ihey do not understand, is per- 

J petually exciting them to have a (confused) 

I noiion of the distinction of body and soul, 

'til (hey are able really to conceive it. In 

; ijiortion 39 early prejudices are pernicious 

'liien they lead to error, so are they useful 

twhen they conduct the imagination to truth, 
until reason is gradually directed towards it 
liy the force of principles. But, at length, 
■"" must liK a true ptrsiiaiion — and how are 
: < to set about it ? Is it in plunging a young 
■ r\ in pbilnsophical subtlclirs ? Nothing is 
■r«e ralcnlatrd for it. We roMrt cuwWa 
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ourselves to render clear and distinct to bef 
mind, what she hears and speaks every diyt 

As to her person^ she is perhaps too wd 
instructed in the knowledge of that: eveiy 
thing induces her to flatter, adorn, ul 
idolize it. An essential point is gained if 
you can inspire her with contempt for it, bj 
observing something of greater value about 
her. 

Say then to a child who is capable of i 
little reasoning — Is it your soul that eatit 
If she answers absurdly, do not be hank 
with her — but tell her mildly that the sod 
does not eat — It is the body that eats — the 
body, which resembles the brutes. Hare 
brutes intellect — are they learned ? No^ the 
child will answer. But they eat, you wlB 
add, although they have no intellect : yofl 
sec, therefore, that it is not the soul which 
eats — it is the body which takes food to 
nourish it — it is that which walks, and which 
sleeps. And what does the soul do ? It rea- 
sons — it knows every one — it loves certain 
things, and dislikes others. — Go on, in i 
playful manner, " Do you know this table f 
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Yes. " You know if then f" To bt sure. 
** Vnu see clearlr that il is not made like 
tbal chair, nhich is formed of nood, and not 
likt tlie chimney-piece, of stone ?" Yes, the 
child will reply. Proceed no farther nitb- 
out being convinced, by her tone of voice, 
and iiy the child's e^cs, that these simple 
Irulfis have struck her. Then saj — But 
itoKS this table, know you ? You will see tbal 
ibe child will begin laughing, and ridiculing, 
as it were, such 3 question. — No matter: 
go on — Which loves you the best, that table 
nr llial chair ? She will Elill keep laughing 

-hut pursue the discourse — Is the window 

' fv wise? Then try to go further — Does 
Is doll answer you when you ^pcak to it? 

'■' '. Why — has it no inletlecl ? Ao, none. 

I' is not then like you; for you know it, 
and it does not know you. Bui after death, 
•hen you will be under the ground, shall 
Hot you be like this doll? Yes. You will no 
l'iit;er feel any thing? A*o. You will no 
li'iRer know any body? •N'o, And your 

■ul will he in heaven? Yes. — Will it not 
'hna Bcc God ? True, i( zeilt. And v*\\fetc\% 
10 
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the soul of the doll at present? You will 
perceive that the child will answer with a 
laugh— or at least that it will make you un- 
derstand the doll has no soul. 

Upon this foundation, and bj means of 
these simple illustrations, enforced at differ- 
ent times, you may accustom the child, by 
degrees, to attribute both to the body and 
the soul, that which is peculiar to each — 
provided you do not indiscreetly propose to 
her consideration, certain actions which ^re 
common to the one and the other. All sub- 
tilty must be avoided, as it perplexes truth; 
and we must content ourselves to point out, 
with care and correctness, those circum- 
stances that mark distinctly the difference 
between the body and soul. Sometimes one 
meets with such stupid characters, whom 
even the help of a good education will not 
assist in the comprehension of these truths: 
however, they may be sometimes clearly 
conceived^ without being perspicuously ex» 
pressed. God sees better than we do into 
the spirit of man, what is there placed for 
the knowledge of his mysteries* 
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With respect to those children in whom 
we discover a mind capable of further 
researches, one may, without throwinf: them 
into a study which savours too much of phi- 
losophy, make them conceive, according to 
their ioctiaLKlon, what is meant when it is 
said that God is a spirit, and that the soul is 
also a spirit, I thiiik thai the best and most 
simple metliod of making them conceive this 
spirituality of God and of the soul, is, to 
make them remark the difference between 
a dead and living man: in the one, there is 
nothing but a body ; in the other, the soul 
is united with the body. Afterwards jou 
may shew them that thai which is capable 
of reasoning, is more perfect than that which 
has mere form and motion. Then illustrate, 
by various examples, that no body perisbei 
— that it is only separated : thus, pieces of 
burnt wood fail into charcoal, or evaporate 

J moke. Jf then, you will add, thai which 
r itself only charcoal (incapable of know- 
and thinking) perishes not — how much 
c shall the soul, which is capable of both 
irledge and thought, endure for ever ! 
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Tbe bodj- may die — that is to aaj, may ijffl 
the sutil uuJ shrink into dust — but tlic 6uul 
will live ; Cor it will alwaja have the racull; 
of thinking. 

Those who instruct children, should de> 

velop, ae much -■ ible, these truthi, 

which arc the iqiii n of all religion, 

But if aucccs!) shoula crown their e)Le^ 
tions, especially with obstinate childreo, 
let them hope i mI will enltghtea 

internally. — There i wever, a sensible 
and practical way of irmiog this kno*!- 
edge of the distinction between body and 
Boul — and thai ie, accustom children to dti- 
pise the one, and regard the other, throuoli- 
out their manners and intercourse with the 
world. Praise that instruction which none* 
ishes the soul and causes it to expand: 
esteem those great truths which animaleil 
to become wise and virtuous. DespiM 
luxury of diet and dress, and every thing 
which enervates the buriy : — make thiin 
sensible how much honour, a good con- 
icietice. and retigioii, are above these seofual 
pieasuces. By tbe ioiteoW>it\i^«,^'Cas«,tia, 



wiihout reasoning upon the body and the 
soul, the ancient Romans taught their chil- 
dren to despise the body, and to sacritSce it 
to every thing which could inspire their 
bds with the pleasure oi" virtue and glory. 
|(b Ihem, it was not simply persons of 
birth, it was the entire mass of the 
gile who lived temperately, disinterest' 
. despising life, and sensible only of 
lour and wisdom, which excited their 
applause or imitation. When 1 speak of the 
ancient Romans. I mean those who lived 
{ore the extension of their empire had 
rupted their simplicity of manners. 
bet it not be said that children are inca- 
llile of receiving these prejudices from 
education. How often do we discover cer- 
tain maxims which have been established 
among us, against the impression of our 
senses, by the force of custom alone. For 
instance, that of duelling — founded on a 
false principle of honour. It is not by rea- 
soning, but by taking for granted, without 
reaeonin^, the maxim to be established on a 
tciple of honour, that life is e\yo%«.i^^ ^wA. 
10* 
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that every man who carriei a- sword lives it 
continual danger. Those who have m 
quarrel may have one every moment with 
certain people, who are seeking every pre* 
text to signalize themselves in some And* 
However moderate one may be, such mode- 
ration is hardly preserved, without violating 
that false honour, which will not suffer yoa 
to avoid a quarrel by an explanation, or to 
refuse becoming the second of some one 
who has an inclination to fight. — ^What 
authorities have not failed in eradicating so 
barbarous a custom ! See, therefore, how 
powerful are the prejudices o( education— 
But how much more powerful will they be 
on the side of virtue, supported by reason, 
and animated with the hope of happiness 
hereafter ! 

The Romans of whom we have been 
speaking, and before them the Greeks — in 
the ^ood times of their republics, brou<rbt 
up their children in the contempt of luxury 
and effeminacy : they taught them to esteem 
glory — to be ardent, not to heap up riches, 
but to conquer those kings who possessed 
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them — to believe that virtue alone waa the 
road (o happiness. This spirit was bo 
strongly established in Ihc forcgning repub- 
lics, that they achieved incredible tliingB 
accordins; to those maxims which were so 
contrary to the opinions of all other people. 
The examples of so many martyrs, and of 
other primitive chnatians of all conditions 
and apes, dpmonstrates that the grace of 
baptism being united witli the help of edu- 
cation, may make imprefsions slill more 
wonderful among the faiiliful. lo enalile 
thrm to despise every thing which is attach- 
ed to the body. Seek then for every agree- 
able circumstance, every striking compari- 
son, to convince children that our bodies are 
like the brutes— our souls like angels. 
Rcpresnit a knight mounted on a liorse and 
directing ils course: and say, that the soul 
is to the body, what the horseman is lo the 
horse. Finish your remarks by observing 
that the soul ia weak and miserable, when 
abandoned lo the direction of the body; 
wliieii, like a furious horse, would hurl it 
down a precipice. Relate, also, tt\at vtm 
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beauty of the body, or external pencil, ii 
like a flower which blossoms in the mon- 
ing, and withers and is trod under foot fk 
the evening — but that the soul is the exprea 
image of the immortal beauty of Godt 
There is, you may add, an order of tbingi 
much more excellent, which cannot be seen 
by the gross eyes of the flesh — whereat 
every thing here below is subject to change 
and corruption. In order to make childrei 
sensible that there are really certain thiogii 
which neither the eyes nor the ears caA 
apprehend, you may ask them whether it ii 
not true that such a person is wise — and 
that such an one is witty or ingenious.— 
When they have answered yes^ you may 
observe — " But have you seen the wisdom of 
such a person ? Of what colour is it ? Have 
you heard it 2 Does it make much noise? 
Have you tmiched it ? Is it cold or hot f 
The child will laufrh : nevertheless put the 
same questions relating to wit or ingenuity. 
— She will appear quite astonished when 
she is asked of what colonr is wit — whether 
it ib round or square ? Then you may make 
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TTev remark that she knows there are maDf 
things ill reality wliicb she can iieilher see, 
touch, Dor hear; and that these thiugs are 
ajiirilual. Uiit jou must enter with great 
Boberriess and caution on these sort of con- 
venations withgiils. 1 cnlj propose it here 
for the sake of those, whose curiosit)' and 
reason, will bring yon, in spite of every 
etfort to (he contrary, to such questions. 
Yuu must regulate the discourse according to 
tlie bias of Ihe child's mind, and the uecessi- 
ty of tlie case. 

Retain their understandings, as much as 
possible, within common limits : and leach 
them that Ihore is a modesty with regard to 
Bcienre, which belongs to thi'ir sex, almost 
as delicate as that which is inspired by the 
horror of vice. 

At the same time you must bring imagina- 
tion to the aid of intellect ; to give Ihem 
pleasing images of the truths of religion, 
which the gross senses of the body are 
unable to behold. Paint lo them the gkiry 
of heaven, such as St. John has rc^ie¥<ev\t.^t^ 
it! tears wiped away from evety e^e — • 
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neither death, discaso. nor lamentation — all 
agonies ceasing, all evils at an end — eternal 
joy on the head of the righteous like the 
waters on the head of a man immersed in 
the sea ! Display that glorious Jerusalem, of 
which God himself will be the Sun^ to create 
days without an end — a river of peace, a 
torrent of delight, a fountain of life, shall 
water it — there, every thing shall be gold, 
pearls, and precious stones. 

I am well aware that all these images an 
attached to things sensible; but after hav- 
ing animated children with such a beautiful 
spectacle so as to rivet their attention, one 
may adopt the method just recommended to 
bring them to spiritual things. 

Conclude, that we are, in this world, like 
travellers in an inn, or under a tent : that 
the body is hastening to decay, and that all 
our efforts can retard its corruption but a 
few years : but that the soul will fly away to 
that celestial country, where it will live 
for evrf with God. If children can be 
brought to contemplate these grand ohj* rts 
nitb pleasure, aud V.o ^w^^^ ^^^ ^.Vv^ coaimon 
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(hinifs of life through the medium of such 
hi!;h hopes, we shall have accomplished a 
most important task. 

I would ev^n try to impress them with 
Btrone ideas of the resurrtction of the body. 
Teach them that nature is but the common 
order which God has established in hia 
wurks, and that miracles are only exceptions 
to this common order ; so that it is as easy 
for the Almighty to work an hundred-mira. 
c]fs, as it is for me lo go out of my room a 
quarter of an hour before my usual time of 
departure. Then call to recollection the 
history of the resurrection of Lazarus, of 
Jesus Christ, and of those apparitions which 
were recognized for forty days by a great 
number of persons. Next, shew that it 
cannot be difficult for that Being who 
creatpd man, to bring him to life alter disso- 
Imtioo ; and do not forget the comparison 
of a grain of corn which is sowed in the 
earth, and decays, in order to reproduce and 
multiply its species. 

Moreover, these moral lessons must not be 
ghl children by memory, in UWe uanucx 
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a* they are taught the catechi§m:| 
oielhod would have an immediate ten! 
to conviTl religion into an aHVcted ha^ 
guage, or al least into troublesome rormal)^ 

ItIeB : oiAy assist their uDclerstanding, an4 
pat them in the way of comprehending th^ 
fcregoing truths on their proper roiiiidatlDUi 
tiiey will, in consequence, appear more cufr^ 
listent and agreeable, and become mora 
Tlvidlj- impressed on the mind. Take »i 
vantage of every opportunity to make tb^a 
jevelop with clearness, what ttiej at pM 
sent confusedly behold. 

Always bear in mind that nothing will 
be more dangerous than to speak to tbcm ' 
*tth contempt of this life, when, by the 
tenor of your conduct, they discover tha^ 
you do not deliver your sentiments with tiif\ 
cerity and truth. In every period of life^ 
example has an astonishing ejfect upon na— ^ 
in infancy, it is every thing. Children ar^ 
very fond of imitation ; they liavt not yet« 
acquired babils which render the iiniuiJoo ' 
of another difficult — besides, not being of, 
Aenaelvaii «bU to iud^e Qcofouodly «(j 
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lhin?9, they judRe much more from the ex- 
ample of those who propose, thao from the 
reSBODa which they adduce in proposing, 
them. Actions are much more etriking thaa 
words: so that if they observe your actions 
(Jo not correspond with your precepts, they 
will be disposed to consider religion only 
as 3 sptcioHs ctremony, and virtue as an im- 
pruclicable idea. ' 

Never indulge yourself before children, m 
any railleries about things which have rela- 
tion to religion, or on Ihe indiscretion of any 
pious persons: you may thinli all this inoo* 
cent — you are mistaken — it will have its 
ceitain ronsequences. Never speak of God, 
or of what regards the worship of liim, but 
with seriousness and respect, free from all 
levity — observe decorum in every thing, but 
parlicularly on ihis head. People who are 
very nice observers of it in what regards tb« 
world, are frequently gross and negligent ia 
respect to religion. 

When a child shall have made such neces- 
sary reflections as lead to a knowledge oi 
herKl/ and of God — addto iheInV\vA\nl^w■ 
II 
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rical facts in which she has already been itf» 
Btrucled: this union will enable her to haY% 
a correct idea of the whole of religion: anl 
she will remark with pleasure the conneiioi 
between such reflections and the history of 
mankind. She will have observed that oiai 
did not nriake himself, that his soul is the 
image of God, that his body has been formed 
with so man} admirable resources, b)' ai 
industry and power whirh can only be divide 
— and she will then recollect the creatioii 
Afterwards she will think that he is boit 
with inclinatioiis contrary to reason, that he i 
has been deceived by pleasure, carried away i 
by anL'er, and tlul liis body horries on his 
3011 1, colli rary to leason, as a furiotis courser « 
rushes forward witfi a h(»rsemaii ; in>readof 
the soul governiiifi tde body. She will per- 
ceive the cau>e of this disorder in tlie historj 
of the sin of our first prirents; and this his- 
tory will Irad her to that of the Saviour, wIjo 
reconciles man to God. — Such is the founda- 
tion of n'lii^ion. 

To mr»k(* '. nung people better understand 
fhe mysltiriea, 'dvi\!\ou"&^ ^\i\ "^^^^e^ta of 
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.Christ, we must dispose them to read the 
Evangelists. They must, therefore, be early 
prepared to read the word of God, as they 
are prepared to receive the holy communioQ 
«f the Sacraments.'** 

* Here follows, in the original, certain matter which 
may be thought to savour too strongly, on the one hnud, 
of the authority due to the Romuh Church ; and on 
tiie other, of principles (resulting therefrom) which are 
BOW called Evangelical ; and as such, contrary to the 
doctrine and tenets of the established Church of £ng- 
Iipaid.(a} 

(«} Whatever may have been Fenelon^s attachment 
to the established Religion of his Country, he was un- 
^ qoestionably a warm advocate for ^^ EvangelicaP^ truth : 
, And we would charitably hope, that, in the above note, 
where ^^evangelical pHncipltt'''^ are represented as 
^ contrary to the doctrine and tenets of the established 
■ Clmrch of England,^^ the Translator meant tomeihing 
. not HberaUy or critically implied by the term. — The 
p1ain» simple, unsophisticated truths of the Gospel are, 
in strictness of speech, evangelical ; and as such, they 
are jtrteioua in the estimation of every Christian, 
through whatever channel they are derived or by what- 
ever name they are called. ^Tis on this evangelical 
ground that real Christians of every denomination are 
•een to agree ; and, notwithstanding a thQusaad ^tt^ 
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Remember, then, to place before tfeir 
^es the Gospel, and the great example)^ 

^^tiquitj ; but not till you are assured pf ; 

_,4heir docility, and simplicity of faith. ft^> 
Tided you lay the foundatioQ of humiti^, 
■ubmission, and an aversion to all suspitioM 
singularity, you will shew young peopl^, 
with great bene6t and effect, every Ihi^ 
(be most perfect in the law of God, in tht 
institution of the Sarrament, and in tbi, 
practice ofthe ancient church. I know thit: 
one cannot hope to give these instroctit>a^i 
in their full latitude, to all sorts of childi 
I propose it only, in order thai we may make 
use iif them, as exactly as possible, accurd- 
in;{ to circumi<tances, time, and the disposi- 
iioiis of them whom we instruct. 

Superstition, without doubt, is to be avoid- 
ed in the sex; but nothing eradicates or 
prevents it better than solid instruction: itji 
instruction, allhough it ought to be ri sEraio- 

distinclioni of (he (eclBrien, they ptiall eventuaHj cnm* 
Irom Ihe north and the roiilh, Trcinj (he raf\ and Ibt 
weM, Slid Mt down Ipgtlher in Ibe Kingdoni ol oH 
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I^A within proper bounds, and different from I 

the studies of the learned, produces greater I 

efTects than Is ordinarily iniag;ined. A per- I 

Ron sometimes thinks himself to be well in- I 

formed, who in reality is not so ; and whose I 

ignorance is even so great that he is not in a I 

condition to feel what he wants in order to 1 

know the foundation of Christianity. I 

Never suffer any thint; lo he mixed with ] 

the faith, or the practices, of religion, that I 

is not drawn fi-om the Gospel. Carefully I 

guard children against certain ahuses which I 

are but too common, and which are, there- I 

fore, too apt to be considered as points of I 

present discipline in the church. — These I 

errors are not lo be guarded against without I 

recurving to the source, and knowing the I 

origin of the usages and customs of holy men I 

of the primitive ages. Children who are I 

naturally too credulous, should never be used I 

to admit lightly certain histories without au- \ 

thority; nor tq attach themselves to certain | 

devotions which are the offspring of an in- I 

discreet zeal. — The true way of instructing J 

them in these subjects, is, nol X-o t-c'^^x^^^t 1 

11* J 
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those things which have often been inlrod) 
ed from pious notions, but to sb«K, wilh4 
passing a severe censure, that Ihey rest 
no sulid foundation. Content yourself i>i 
omitting these mailers in your instructions 
relatingtothe christian religion: this sjleiuc 
will be sufficient, at first, to enable childKn 
to form a perfect i Jea of Christianity, without 
adding practical cautions. 

Give children a taste for plain, sensilil*, 
and edifying discourses — not for lliose ih^t 
are full of vain and affected ornamrnl : ac- 
custom their imiigi nations to hear drain 
spoken of: to see, without pertnrbation. a 
funeral pal! — an open grave — sirk peopk 
who are dying, and those alreadjdead: if 
jou can do so without exposing them lo 
violent emotions of fear. 

Nothing is more to be lamented than to 
lee many people, who are nally religious, 
express a continual dread of death: some 
absolutely turn pale at finding the numhei 
Ihirtan at table — or on having had certata 
dreams — or having seen a saltfelle 
iov/a : the teat av'i&\\\^^Tum\.Wb^ \\Q2.\^ut 
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r^sages is a gross remnant of paganism ; 
make children see the follj and absurdity of 
them. Alliiou^h Momen may Dot have the 
same opportunities of shewing their cour- 
age, as men, Ihej ought nevertheless to poa- 
sesB it. Cowardice is despiiable, every 
whore, and has always bad eflects. A 1*0- 
mait should know how to resist vain alarms, 
and should be 6rm against unforeseen dan- 
grr: let her cry and be agitated on great 
occasions only, and in lliem let virtue be 
her chief support. A christian of either 
set should never be a coward. The soul of 
3 christian, if one may so expres§ it, is the 
mpt of this life, and the love of that 
leh is to come. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

ON RELIGIOUS STUDIES.* 

THE preceding observations have suffi- 
ciently convinced us of the importance of 
leligion, both as it aficcts our temporal and 
eternal welfare. It now follows that we in- 
struct our children in the reading of certain 
religious works, which are not only consider- 
ed to contain wholesome doctrine, but which 
nay strengthen us in the opinions we have 
cherished, and establish, on an unshaken 
liasis, ^^the reason of the hope that is in 
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Without a pretty accurate information of 
those data^ on which our religion is formed, 
we become subject to the caprice or violence 
of certain artful characters, who seldom fail 
to perplex us, and undermine many of the 

* The present original chapter is substituted for that 
of Fenelon, as being more applicable, in the opinion of 
the translator, to the generality of female readers ; ftt 
least to tboso of his ovrn country. 
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■ ewcDtUI articles or tbe christian faith; »rA 
[ «bir ultimately leave m, after pullios <l<"'t 
f 4h«' fair fabric we had Imilt, in all the misery 
Lfif doubt and distraction. I'he scriptiirH 
■Ittay be said to be written with the tinEer of 

■ Cind, on adamrtnt which can never periah: 
P It is not in the power of man to shake th<'ir 
I snthority, or to divert their proper inflitr-iii'e 
I «n asiorere and pioiiB mind. It isourd»l\ ts 
V ^ careful to comprehend them thoroitglil^ 
I to have as clear a conception as possible of 
I'^ir more mvsterious parts, without haranl- 

bi? our minds if tome things still remain tnr 
future revelation. We are not to cciimtft 
what we do not, at fust, understand : reasnti 
and knowledge are progressive — by degre''), 
the mistof iiinorancc is cleared awa),andlhe 
sunshine of intelligence succeeds. Above 
all. let us not presumptuouisly conclude 
certain pasaatfes to be irrecoverably nb^cure, 
without consulting the many able commew 
talors who have treated on them ; but ai 
the library of a mother may not be exten- 
livcly iheolnjjical, let us applj* for inform* 
tioa to those pvona ^a.ij\»t4, »^d studioui 
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men, who hare made these commentators 
their particular study. If we are so eager 
to satisfy ourselves and our children on the 
trifling topics that ordinary conversation 
gives rise to, how much more anxious should 
we be to obtain certainty and truth on the 
important doctrines of revelation ! 

i do not, however, mean that a child is to 
be always reading the bible, or sermons, or 
the catechism — noUiing is so jnjudjcioLis. 
At her tender years she can comprehend 
little of the doctrinal points of scripture 
and besides, from sucli constant habits of 
perusing religious boolss, she may become 
fatigued and disgusted, and turn an indiffer- 
ent ear to all future application to them. 
Let us avoid making children affectedly 
knowing in those subjects which sometimeB 
requiie the mature years and profound study 
of divines to comprehend. Nothing is so 
disgusting as canl ; as religious quotations in 
young people, who cannot, from their yeara 
and habits, have formed an accurate idea 
cither of the meaning or appliratinn of « 
they quote: such things eavciut %X,voiy^'j cS I 
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b $0 anxioiu to et«dic«te.VIlMi hMti^ 
quoting scripture in yotang fenoM «f^.€ilfe# 
•ex, carries with it k ^pertness and 'CmmMi 
Vbicli all judicioiis paieats idU %»'tas»i|| 
to discoorage. Sacral tnitlis» w ndlgMl 
deoanciatioDSi are not to be entom^Aff4l9 
levity of joath ; ignorance and hff4ijMf 
may be suspected where sodi pieMM|| 
sanctity prevails. If there be jSM^Mlliilt 
more than another, which deshbyt^tillft tfi^ 
plicitj and harmless- cheerfulness of gM^ 
it is the giving them notions of puritanical 
gravity, and artificial sobriety of behaviour : 
joy and elasticity of spirits are not of them* 
selves criminal. If we repress these lnn<^ 
cent ebullitions, by inculcating formality and 
fastidiousness, we do as much mischief to 
the growth of the mind, as we shoald do to 
that of an upright and proportionate body, 
by the application of bandages and liga- 
tures. 

No small degree of care and skill is requi- 
site for the direction of religious studies ia 
young people, and especially in females; 
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because the opposite sex, which is always 
fond of triumph, will be eserling every art, 
and trying every expedient, to weaken 
and eubvert their argumcnls. If reason or 
Btiperior knowledge fail, ridicule is resorted 
to ; and this, it must be confessed, has 
very strong effect on those jonug people of 
3 disposition above described. lu early 
years, religious impressions should be kept 
solemnly within the breast : they should be 
our consolation in afEiction, our hope in 
distress, and the grand stimulus to prayer 
and meditation. It is well known, that front 
a premature disclosure of crude religious 
Ecntimeuts, ridicule and disgust are excited ; 
and many an amiable and pious girl has 
suffered her principles to be shaken, and hev 
faith to be overturned, by the buffoonery 
and sarcasm of a weak and contemptible an- 
tagonist. Let us endeavour to guard against 
th is ; and to prevent any ill effects arising 
those important studies, which should 
e ornament and solace of our lives. 
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D quarter can a child 



reli- 



Hus inalruclion with mote \iei\e.fe. ^^\^ 
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from a mother 
ignoranre 



iiidiecrction of the latter, wiJ ' 



of the forr 



tomcd I 



If a child ii 
; books of religioo 



I her 



I 



custom 

B'^lhcr'a library, she can havp but littlr cori' 
asilyto prruse tbem ; and if they at last he 
obtruded on her, slie will naiurally BU^prct 
the sincerity of her instrurtor, who produtpe 
Vorks whir.h she deems of the highesit im- 
portance to her pupil's welfare, but of nbicli 
the herself does not possess a single cop). 
This evil is easily remedied, if parents would 
only consider tlie importance of religious 
education ; if, instead of crowding their 
■helves with the flimsy productions of novel- 
ists and romancers, they would admit a fe«t 
judicious works, which treat of the evidea 
ces of the Christian religion, and describ 
the rhief doctrines by which it is upheld, 
portion of these studies mieht be given i 
stated times, or as (he inclination of t 
child prompts, so as not to make them I 
formal or severe. 

Bj the blessing of providence, we haf| 
ip our owQ couuU^,& ^ve'&t. %hiiadance I 
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■iceltent religious tracts, which display the 
rise, progress and establishment of the 
Christian religion. Men of eminenre and 
piety— arch-bishops, bishops, divines of every 
rank, and laymen, have all contributed their 
talents, with various ability and success, to 
set forth the glory of the gospel, and the 
Irnths of the kingdom of heaven. Let us, 
iherefore, attend to the doctrines which 
these wise and virtuous men, who have 
passed a long and studious life, as labourers 
in the vineyard of Christ, have illustrated 
and enforced. Let us not indulge chimeras 
and conceits of our own ; but, with a diffi- 
dence and timidity, listen to those opinions 
of the learned aod the good, whose abilities 
and opportunities have best entitled them 
to pronounce judgment. Nothing should be 
so much avoided as hasty and obstinate con- 
clusions, drawn from premises which are not? 
sufficiently understood. 

In proportion to the breadth and depth 
«f the foundation, will be the strength of 
the BUpcrslructure ; and if we take care to 
J 2* 
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place in the tianda ofyounc: n-ligious pupil% 
Eurh BOiind and serious books as awaked 
piety, without kindlins: enthusiasm — as Ic-aA 
and satisfy the reason, without exciting va' 
|U)d sceptical curiosity — as strengthen tl 
'aind, and meliorate the heart, withoitt create 
ine vanity, seiliihne.ss. and hypocrisy- 
■hall, [ ardently conceive, have effected thai 
which it was our wish and duty to perrorm* 

[Agrceahiy to these principles and refipo* 
tions, I am desirous of recommendinjj such 
plain, perspicuous, and sound works, iF 
comprehend every thing relating to the 
elements, doctrines, and practice of Chris- 
tianity ; and eulIi as may not be difficult, or 
attended with great expense, in the pro- 
curing. 

1. The Ten Comhandments; and Ikt Sihy 
6th and 7th Chapters of the Gospel, according 
to Si. Matihew. These important parts of 
holy writ contain a fund of the most eicel- 
lent and essential doctrines for a christian 
to know and practice; the primitive chris- 
tians used to commit theiu to memory, and 
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instruct their children in the application of 
them.* 

3. Dr. DoDDRiDOE^s Three Sermons on the 
Evidences of Christianity^ separately publi.'^h- 
ed, from the particular supcriDteodance and 
recommendation of the present Bishop of 

* Perhaps it maj be adviRable to have them printed 
separately, in large slrikiDg letters, so as to be im- 
pressed stronger on the child^s imagination. 

The following production may be worth obtaining ; 
•* Ah Abstract of the Huiorical Part of the Old 
Testament, with References to other Parts of 5mp- 
ture^ especially to the New Testament i*'* which are 
placed at length in an opposite column. London : 
printed by W. Bowyer, 1730, 8vo. This is a very 
vseful, though not generally known, publication. If 
it has not been reprinted, it is now probably scarce 

The work is ^^ inscribed to the founders, benefac- 
tors, and trustees, of the charity schools." It wat 
composed by that learned printer, Mr. Bowyer ; and 
the introduction, written by way of preface, bears 
strong marks of the piety and talents of its author. It 
is followed by a ^^ Translation of a Letter from the 
Earl of Mirandola and Concordia, to his nephew, then 
an officer in the army of the Emperor Charles V." 
This letter, which is too long to extract, is serious and 
impressive ; and such as does great honour to the reli- 
gious priucipjes, and sound sense of ibe y^tWfix. 
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London. It is an uKeful tract, and is soil 
Very cheap. 

■ 3. Thp (prcseni) Bishop of London's Su 
VMrif of the EvidtHcetr of Chrialianihi, i 
which may be ronsiderpd one nf the m 
Oscful, and [lerspicuous treatises extant; ft 
is very cheap. 

•1. Mr. Addison's Treatise on the i 
This (which should properly have been 6il 
noticed) is a beautiful and masterly disserC 
lion, and worthy of the celebrity of its p 
and elegant author. 

5. Groteus on ike Tnilh of the Ckrisim " 
Rf/ipion. Every enlightened mother wilt 
derive great pleasure and benefit from tbe 
perusal of this incomparable treatii^e. It 
has been transliited by John Clark, and 
lately by the Rev. Mr. Madan, from the 
Latin of the famous Grotiits. Students in ^ 
divinity are usually examined in the orisilil ' 
when they present themselves for holy or- 
ders. 

6. Bishop. Frettvman's Elements of C/irw- 
tian Theolopy, This is a work of deserved 
rcpiile. and w'lW be !oani ^TtaW-j \wi\.^iY^'.\.v«* 
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The historical events of scripture are de- 
tailed in an interesting manner, and cannot 
fail to afford the most pleasing convictioo 
of the truth of what is related. There has 
been an abridgment of it in one large 8vo. 
volume, by the Rev. Mr. Clapham. The 
original is in 2 vols. 8vo. 

7. Skcker (Arch-bishop) on the Catechism: 
and Wilson (Bishop) on the Sacrament. 
These are truly excellent treatises : their 
established celebrity renders no further re- 
cital of them, necessary in this place. 

8. Sermons: by Dr. S. Clarke ; Ahp. Seek- 
«r, Sherlock^ Jortin, Balguy^ Porteus^ (Bishop 
of London,) Blair^ and Carr.* These among 
many other excellent ones, whose enuniera- 
tion would swell the list to an unnecessary 
size, may be perused and meditated on with 
great advantage. They are not selected in 
rejection of others, but solely as containing 

* Miss Boudler has published a small volume of 
useful sermons to a country congregation, which it 
may be advisable to procure. Her name is not pre- 
fixed to tlie work ; but it is published by Cadtll ^sid 
Davies, io the Binnd* 
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much GouDd and edifying matter, nhi(^ 
may bring fortb " sixty and an hondrd 
fold." 

9. Wilson's (Bishop) Bible, itiitk etmunen- 
taries : in 3 vols. 4to. Batb : printed bf 
Crutwell. Perhaps, the most judicious and 
uncsceptionable illustration of the sacred 
text extant. 

10. Gisborne's Dtities ' of Women, mi 
Familiar Surcey of Ike Christian Rtli^m. 
are both very excellent performances, ani 
reflect great credit on the head and hearl 
of the distinguished and benevolent writff> 

U. The. ftTwh Duly of Man. 

1 2. Tht Udies' Calling. These two lait 
works are from the siime anonymous author, 
whose publications arc, indeed, purer tbu 
gold — '■ yea. than much fine gold." 

Such are the works rpcommended to lh« 
perusal and meditation of serious and en- 
lightened parents : and such, it is hope^, 
will not bring forth " bitter fruits." 

There are moments of languor and heifi- 
ness, of dulnesfi and despondency, to which 
the best of mol\*ftva m'*^ \ia ct^oacd, aiii 
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t 

"which may be removed, or relieved, by a 
perusal of some of the foregoing writers : in 
euch moments, she will know the full value 
of their works, and will not repent the 
trouble or expense incurred in the procuring 
of thom. She will then be convinced that 
ihe common productions, which amuse the 
ignorant and the foolish, could not have 
supplied the want of them; — whether in 
soothing the pangs which arise from a de- 
ceased husband or child, or in teaching her 
to bear up with fortitude against the frowns 
of a persecuting world. The balm of con- 
solation, which arises from these studies, 
the will pour into the bosom of a dutiful 
daughter ; ^nd the knowledge that she has 
gained by experience, will be imparted to, 
and grow up with, her rising posterity. 

Let it always be Impressed on our minds, 
that if we are so anxious to procure costly 
furniture, or splendid apparel, which the 
moth eats, or the thief steals, how much 
iDore is it our duty to devote a compara- 
tively trifling sum towards the acquisition of 
those mental treasures, oIl v^YAcVk wev^^i^ 
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treachery nor violence can dispossess % 
and which fit us, by degrees, for tbe eterul 
naDi^ions of happiness and re%t. 

It has been observed, that the female le) 
is more liable to fanaticism Ihao the malej 
the history, however, of rcligiuus sectariM, 
does not authorize this observation : iii< 
stances of viok^nce and mad perserutim 
may be adduced, in which females haW 
taken a very subordinate part, or inde«4' 
Done at all ; and while the examples <i( 
Athanasius and Arius are fresh in the mes; 
ory, we need not resort to another. Thai 
the warmth and susceptibility of a female 
mind renders it exposed lo strong inipre»> 
sions, before the judgment begins to ope- 
rate, cannot be disputed. What pleases on 
the lirst impression is not easily eradicated; 
and wc conclude that to be true, which 
flatters some previous opinion, or favonri 
some secret bias. Error, thus introduced, ii 
□ot extirpated without dilJiculty : and if to 
the pliancy and sensibility of a female mind, 
Tre add, that opportunities are seldom offered 
of going into Aee^ c.t\V\ta.^ wwe^SiU^ations, or 
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fttfTiing to opposite opinions, which are 
tunded on reason and experience, it will 
t appear surprising that women are Gome- 
ps warm in their religious sentiments, 
slow and reluctant to abandon thetn. 
Hence follows ihe necessity of a proper 
instruction — of an adherence to 
use doctrines and opinions, which, on a 
■efu] Burveyof the many that have agitated 
k mankind, seem to be the best calculated for 
ensuring our present and future welfare. In 
thus offering advice on so important a sub- 
ject, the translator has ventured to advance 
certain sentiments, and to recommend cer- 
tain works, which in his humble apprehen- 
sion, appeared likely to be productive of 
some assistance and advantage. When he 
recommends a conformity to the tenets of 

the ESTARLrSHED CHURCH or THIS COUNTRY, hc 

does ao from a conscientious conviction of 
its purity and excellence; from a recollec- 
tion of the many great and good men who 
have lived and died in its cause ; and whose 
works remain a glorious monument of their 
diUgente, piety, and learning. V^VA^ t«»:-' 
13 
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abn. intPurify, and virtue, have any inflnenft 
on the human character, wdile practiial 
good is acknowledged to be superior lo 
plausible theory, bo long shall the luminnuj ( 
and illustrious divines of the English Church 
rise above all the pretensions of fanatical 
'^ and self-inspired teachers, who turn (he 

Il^ord of God into craft, and use the name of 
Steoa with their lips, while their hearts aro 
^trans;ed from him. 
That the foregoing Benlitnents may tetii 
to promote true sober-minded religion— lo 
adorn the female character with those 
charms which arise from the substance, and 
not the form, of piety — to excile cheerful- 
ness without if'vity — seriousness withont 
despondency — and happiness in this present 
stite without groundless anxieties of ihe 
fuliirc — is the earnest and ardent wish of 
their author. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

REMARKS ON ORDINARY DEFECTS AMONG GIRLS* 

WE are now to speak of the care and 
attention which are requisite to preserve 
girls from many defects to which thej are 
too commonly addicted. — They are often- 
times hrought up in so effeminate and timid 
a manner, as to be rendered incapable of a 
firm and regular conduct. At first there is 
nriuch affectation, which afterwards becomes 
habitual, in those ill-founded fears, and in 
those tears, which are so cheaply and plenti- 
fully bestowed. A contempt of such affec- 
tations would operate greatly in correcting 
them ; as they are in a considerable degree 
the offspring of vanity. 

They should also be repressed in the in- 
dulgence of too violent friendships, little 
jealousies, excessive compliments, and flat- 
teries : all these things spoil them, and ac- 
custom them to imagine that dryness and 
austerjj^ beJongs to every iVAtv^ 'vYivODL \^ 

13* 
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I KriouB and grave. We should strive to efied 
this, so that their common mode of parlance 
be short and precise. A good UDderstaoding 
consists in retrenching all superfluous db> 
course, and insajing muchin fewwordsj— 
whereas, the greater pari of women say little 
in many words. They mistake facilitj' ot 
utteraucc and vivacity of imagination for 
good sense : they make no selection of tbeir 
tiioughts: they observe no order in regardi 
I to the things tbcy have to explain : they am 
\ passionate in every thing they utter, audi 
passion produces loquacity. — Nothing very 
excellent can be expected of a woman, if 
she is not obliged to reflect on consequences, 
to examine her thoughts, to explain them in 
a precise manner, and afterwards to be silent. 
Another circumstance which greatly cod- 
tributes to the loquacity of women, is, that 
they are naturally artificial, and use a round- 
ahiml manner to arrive at the proper end. 
They are fond o[ Jimsse: and how is it pos- 
sible they should he otherwise, when tliey 
are ignorant of a more prudent method— 
sad wfaeu it U usu&V^^ tW ^'^ v.\t\^ ^bidi. 
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example has taught them ? They have a soft I 
and ductile nature which enables them easi- I 
]y to play a part in every thine;: tears cost 1 
them nothing: their passions are lively.and 
their knowledge limited : — hence it is that 
they neglect nothing to come off sijcceasful— 
and that ihey admire certain methods, which I 
to a serious and prudent woman would ap- 
pear very exceptionable : they seldom stop I 
to enquire whether such a thing is desirable, I 
but are anxious and indefatigable only in ob- 1 
tnining it. — Add to this, they are timid and I 
full of what is called "manrnij ftoit/e,-" — I 
which is another source of dissimulation. I 
The method of preventing so great an evil, I 
is, never to put them under a necessity of I 
finessing, hut accustom thenl to declare ID- I 
genuously their sentiments upon every law- I 
ful topic. — Let them be at liberty to express ! 
their ennui whenever they feet it; and let , 
them never be subjected to feign au admira- I 
lion of certain persons or certain bonks, I 
which in reality displease them. I 
Sometimes a mother \e prejudiced against j 
asovernesB, and undertakes Ihemwcia^e.TOft'sAi I 
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of the child herself, while the daaghter run* 
Ding] J acts contrary to her taste. When 
children are so wretched that they are under 
the necessity of disguising their sentiments, 
the way of extricating them from such a 
dilemma, is, to instruct them solidly in the 
maxims of true prudence — as one perceives 
th'^t the method of correcting a taste for 
novels and romances, is, by exciting a turn 
for useful and agreeable histories. If yoa 
do not encourage a rational curiosity, thej 
will entertain an irrational one — in like man- 
ner, if you do not form their ininds on the 
principles of true prudence, they will be- 
come attached to falsehood, which is, in 
fac. finesse. 

Shew them, by examples, how one is able, 
without duplicity, to be discreet, foresighted, 
and attached to lepiimaif means of sucreed- 
iiiii. Tell them that prudence consists 
chiefly in spenkinif little — in entertaining a 
gr(ater distrust of one'h self than of others, 
an'l not in uttering false sentinu^nts, and 
pi i\ inj» a (it roillnl parf. An nn?'ii:hl ronduct, 
and a general reputulioa lor integrity, be- 
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gets more confidence and esteem, and, in the 
end, even more temporal advantages, than 
perverse and suspicions habits. Howmtich 
does this judicious rectitude of coiidml dis- 
tinguish a person, and render her fit for the 
most important undertakings 1 

But add. how base and contemptible is 
prtmetlitaud Jintsse ! it is either on account 
of some trifle which one is ashamed to mea- 
tion, or it must be considered as a pernicious 
passion. — When one wishes for that which 
it is lawful to wish for, the request is made 
openly — and it is sought for in a direct and 
proper method, with moderation. What is 
there more delightful and agreeable, than to 
be sincere? always tranquil — always con- 
tent — having nothing to fear or to feign? 
On the contrary, a dissimulating character 
is always in agitation — remorse — and dan- 
ger — and under the deplorable necessity of 
covering one Jines/e by substituting an hun- 
dred others. 

With all these shameful disquietudes, arti- 
ficial characters never escape that misery 
from which they are consia.al.V] fi'sw^ — 
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sooner or later their real chararier will 1 
.jiear. If Lhe world has been their dupe in H 
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continue to 
during the whole of their lives: oflcntinies 
tbej' are the dupes of thoEe whom they wish- 
ed to deceive: for there is sonietiii'es an 
appearance of being dazzled bj titem, and 
they think themselves beloved — al the ^rry 
nrnmenl, perhaps, when ihej are duspised. 
Al least they rannot prevent suspicion — and 
icaii any thing be more contrary to the ra- 
lal interests ofa prudent woman, than to 
Bee herself always siispecttd ! Unfold lli»\-e 
things by degrees — according as oppurtti- 
nity, necessity, or the bent ol' your pupil's 
inl''llecl, may suggest. 

Observe, however, that cunning (or Jintsst) 
is alwajs the otf^priug of a base heart and 
narrow-minded spirit. In proportion as 
.wish to conceal our views we become 
ning — being convinced that we are not 
we ought to be — or, that, seekiug for lanful 
objects, we adopt unworthy means ofobtain- 
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whicli aiises from i: 



L Id aeel(iii(; sucb otijecls. Atuke childrvu j 
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mark tlie impertinrnce of certain artifices 
tliat they see practised — the confrmpt which 
it draws on those practising Ihtni — and last- 
ly, -nake them ashamed of themselves when 
you detect them in some dissimulation. As 
they grow up, deprive them of wliai tliey 
love, when they wish to obtain il by artifice 
— but declare, that they shall postscM it 
when they ask openly : do not be afraid even 
of indulging their little weaknesses, in order 
to give them an opportunity and the courage 
of sheniiig them. False shame is the most 
dangerous of evils and the most difficult to 
cure ; and tliis too, if great care be not 
taken, will render all others irremediable. 

Paint, in their proper colours, those infa- 
mous artifices by whinh they would wish to 
deceive their neighbour without having the 
reproach of deceiving him : there is more 
perfidy and knavery in these refinements, 
than in common artifices. Some people, 
one may say, boldly practice deception — but 
vretches of the preceding description, add 
Dorelty and disguise to authorize il. Tell a 
child that God » imth tt»l/— \.Wv vX. vk 
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inoclctng hint when we jest at truth in 
discourse — which ehould bp precise and co^ 
rect, nnd should consist in few words, that 
truth be not violated. 

Be on your guard not to imitate thoie 
who applaud children, when thej have dis- 
covered eharptiesg of intellect by some 
Jinesse. Far from supposing these trictl 
pretty and diverting, check them severely— 
and manage it so, that all their artifice maj 
end UDjuccessfully, and eiperience at lait 
may disgust them with it. In praising them 
for such and such faults, we, in fact, per- 
suade them that ability and deception are ode 
and the bame Lhing> 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE VANITY OF BEAUTY AND DRESS* 

NOTHING is more to be dreaded among 
young girls, than vanjity — as they are born 
with a violent desire to please. Those 
roads which conduct men to authority and 
fame being shut to them ; they strive to be 
•recompensed by the charms of intellect and 
person : hence flows their conversation so 
soft and so insinuating — hence it is that 
they aspire, as well to beauty, as to all the 
exterior graces, and become passionately 
fond of dress. A turban or bandeau is of 
the greatest importance in their estimation. 

This excess is carried farther in our coun- 
try* than in any other. That volatile dis- 
position so remarkable among us, causes a 
continual variety of fashions, so that, to the 
love of dress is added the love of novelty, 
which has strange charms for some people. 
These two follies united, reverses all orders 

♦ France. 
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tod conditions, and corrupts all manDen. 

As soon as certain rtilts are done away U 

respect lo our clothes and furniture, tlit 

lame irregularity prevails in our conditiotiSi 

, Public authority cannot settle a " table of 

p particulars :"• every one, therefore, chooffs 

I 4ccor{)ing to h^a money; or rattier, ivitb- 

1 Aul' money, according to his ambition aad 

' vanity. 

This passion for splendor ruins ramilin; 
t*nd the ruin of families brings with its 
f corruption of manners. On the one haoj, 
it begets, in persons of mean estraclion. a 
passion for a large fortune (which religion 
assures us is sinful;) on the other, among 
people of c[uality who liod their resuuive^ 
exhausted, it produces mean and dirty prac- 
tii'PS in order to support their extravaeaiice: 
heiire. honitr, fidelitj, inlegrilj, and benevo- 
lence, (even towards their nearest nktivetj 
are extinguished for ever. 

* This ia conatnied in the Bbove manner in pttltt- 
ence to "the table of parliciilHr pen-ona :" conceif- 
iog that FfDetun mriinF " certain nileB orlawa" to be 
obaerrfed in le^ud t,o limns va'k diunn^, T. 
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' These evils arise from the influence of 
vain nronien in directing the fashions ; they 
ricJicuIe [hose, as anliqtiated dames, who wish 
to preserve the gravity and simplicity of 
ancient manners. 

Be particularly zealous, theffore, to 
make girls understand how much more esti- 
mable is that honor which flows from an 
upright conduct and sound capacity, than 
that which arises from the elegance and 
Eplendor of dress. Beauty, you may say, 
deceives the possessor of it much more than 
it does tliose whom it dazzles : it agitates 
and intoxicates the soul; wc are more 
foolishly idolizing ourselves, than the most 
passionate lovci*s the ohjoct of Iheir atlec- 
tion. A few years only make the difference 
between a bi:autirnl and ordinary wuman. 
Beauly is not desirable unless it produces 
advantageous marriages: and how should 
it effect this, unsupported by merit and 
virtue ? A girl, merely beautiful, can only 
hope to be united to a giddy young man, 
with whom she is pretty certain of misery: 

(;tlie contrary, her good lenw *vi*l mo'i.esA.'i 
14* 
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#ould cause her to be smight for bj prudert | 
1 Ifien, sentiihle of such sniid quali6ciitloiik 
} Those whose fame codsiMs only in theit 
I fteanly, soon becoiue ridirnloos : ibej a(M 
^ proach, wtlUout perceiving it, to b crriMfl J 
' ftgc in which their charms br^n to fade) fl 
■till, howetfr, indulging the dear <leli)sioa I 
^r^elf-^Rtitiratinn. when the world ha* In-ij 1 
if!" been -difgiisted witli their vanity, i^ 
Diort, it is as unrea^onablp to he attarhed 1 
tnhly In htoiily, a^ lo concentrate all merit in j 
Stienijth of bodj j a maxim, which barb* , 
rian!: anJ savay^s onlv inculcate. 

From lirautj let ti« paa? to dhess. Trw 
prrne does n'>t depend on a vain and afleetei 
exterior; alihonEh prnprietv, and some linte 
■kill may he ahewn in our necessary cl'pth- 
ino'. — But after all, these nilks or satins, 
which may be pretty enongh, can ne»er bt 
considered as ornaments which confrr bean^ 
I would even make yonng girls remark 
that noble simplicity which appears in the 
drapery of statues, and in many figures 
which yet remain of Grecian and Romao 
eotUine. Ibcy ahoviX&. &<M:&Ani'jUte the 
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•nperiority of hair ncgli^eDliy lied behind, 
and of tlie broad folds of a full and floating 
draper;. It would also be as welt W them 
to hear painlers and coniioisBeurs, 
possess a true taste for the antique, converse | 
OB these subjects. 

In proporlioa as their understanding rose 
superior to the prejudices of fashion, tliey 
would hold in contempt those artiliiial 
moiles of twisting and curling the hair, and 
all the paraphernniia of a fashionRbie wo- 
man. I am aware that one should not nisb 
thrm to assume an cnlirply antique costume 
of dress, wfaich would be extravagant, and 
sometimes indecent : but they might, with- 
oul Ihe aflertation of singularity, model iheir , 
taste on that simplicity of attire, which is 
BO noble, so delightful, and in all respects . 
conformable to the manners of christians. — • i 
Make them observe often, and by limes, the 
vanity and frivolausness of that mind which 
is sacriliced to the inconstancy of fashion.* \ 

* A preceding and subeequetit nenlencc in the orig- | 
falsi 18 here Drailleri ; because it )ibe an niusjon To anti- 
quatcd hig^ head drtttti f fftuch an now^ V \i^n«.in 



11^ h perpetMUy ftfinitif gT | i i ll N,liw i|lwt 
NeTer fiwfe It ; Bt feait^ <t hMW tttipHrlMf 
it kof fiMtnd it It woM^hB'ttmmMH 
Moonh if all drngfnf M< dIMItifllv, MtW 
to ceaM after having ftami' pritHlAcititHm 
]^siai|^'l»otli degance tad utMi^ km ^ 
change 4br.the iake of clMffNigi' aliiiMt 
very toaeh Khe tacrificiog tlte'^fialitliidtf 
and good taste to iiicoii8tailC3raiid'coflfabio0f 
Fashions are freqaentij founded on mere 
caprice. Women are the sole arbitrators 
of them ; and it being difficult to say, who 
is to be believed er imitated, the most giddy 
and least informed seduce and influence the 
rest. They neither choose nor leave any 
thing according to rule : it is quite sufficient 
if one thing, though useful, has been lung 

banished not odIj from France, but froni Elurope. 
The present simple and nnaflected mode of female 
dresfi, (with some ridiculous and indelicate exceptions) 
is in general very conformable to the taste and advice 
ef Fenelon. 
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tdopted : it ought to be discardpd : — and 
aii'tluT Ihing, though pPffecHr ridirulniig, 
but having the chaim of novelty, is imme* 
diatelv substitnled In its place, and ber<<nies 
tlie adminlion ot all. After having laid a 
proper Ibiindalion, descrihe to tbpm llie 
rules of ckrislian moduly. We learn. \oi» 
will say. that man is born in the corrupttoD 
of 'in : his body, exposed to a contagioits 
malady, is an inexhaiiMible source of I<n>p< 
talion to his soul. Our Saviour has taught 
us t» p]a<'e all our virtue in fear and dis- 
trust of otirselvea. Would you, we maj fX» 
claim, hazard vour onn soul and that of 
your neighbour by the indulgence of a fool- 
isli vanity ? Lool{, therefore, with horror 
upon the exposure of the bosom and all 
other indeceniics ! When these absurdiliea 
are even committed without any premedi- 
tnted passion, they, at least, savour strongly 
of vanity, and betray an unbridled desire to 
please. Does this variety justify, before 
God and man, so rash and scandalous a 
coudurl, and so likely to be imitated by 
others ? This blind pas6ioi\ ot 5Ve,a!;\\i>j,.,'vi w 
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' eonformable to a chrUtian character^ wbic^ 
flboiild consider every thing as JdobtToa^ 
that perverU (he love of Cod, and IciadleS 
^ ^le contempt of his creatures ? When soch 
jigiddy female characters strive to pleased 
I what is their real object ? Is it not W 
I excite the passions of men ? AaA can th^ 
I Kgiilate these passions when in their pal* 
' Mssion ! If women go too far, ought lli^ 
not to be answerable for the consequenceal^ 
And do they not always go loo far, wheal 
their minds have been but little enlightennldl 
You are absolutely preparing a subtile anJ 
deadly poison, and pouring it on the specta- 
tors beneath, and yet you imagine yourself 
innocent ! When you address your pupili 
in this strong manner, add to it, the exaik 
pie of those whom modesty has recomtnend- 
ed, and those whom indelicacy has covered 
with dishonor. Above every thing, never 
suffer children's minds to be filled with ideas 
that suit not with their condition. — -Reprea 
severely all their whims and fantasies — sbeir 
them the inevitable danger which follows— 
and how much tb«^ males tbemselvea de»- 
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I by wise and discreet people, m thuB 
as^timing a character wbkb does not belong 
lo ibem. 

What now remains to be effected, is, the 
managing of children of high and animated 
spirit. If care be not taken of this, when 
they have any vivacity, they intrigue : they 
wish to speak on every topic : they decide 
on works the le.ast calculated for their capa* 
city, and affect, through extreme delicacy, 
to be easily fatigued and overpowered. A 
girl should never speak but when necessity 
prompts : and then, with an air of deference 
and doubt : they should never even discusH 
subjects above the level of a common under^ 
standing, how well soever versed in them. 
Let a child possess a good memory and 
vivacity — shew pleasant little turns, and a 
facility of graceful eloquence — all these 
({ii^liGcations she may have in common with 
a Ecreat number of other stupid and contemp- 
tible women. But an exact and uniform 
conduct — an equal and regulated spirit — 
when to be silent, and when to speak — these 
rare qualiticatious will indeed dv&\.\w^vEOBV 
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her among her ses. Aa to Gqueamish < 
cacy and atTcctation of rnnui, she must 1 
re)>r>'Kse(l in both — by shewing her that j 
correct taste and good understanding rom-H 
in accommodating one's self to every thing 
io proportion to its utility. 

Good sense and virtue are alone eatin 
ble. These will teach her to consider 4 
gust and ennui, not as a commendable < 
cacy, but as the weakness gf a disea^ 
Blind. 

Since one must sometimes associate n 
gross characters, and mingle in occupalio 
not alio^ether conpienial — reason, which it 
the only real delicacy to be indulged. aljoul<l 
instruct us to accommodate oarseives ac- 
cording to every emergency. An under 
standing which knows in what true polile- 
ness consists, and practisea it, but which ai- 
pirea to objects beyond it, in the hope nf 
enjoying more solid altainmenis — is infi- 
nitely superior to delicale and merely polite 
charactera, who are suhject to be disgusted 
by their own nicety and refined taste. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

IKSTRUCTION OP WOMEN IN THEIR DUTIES. 

LET US now discuss, in detail, those p<t] 
tjculars of which it is the duly of a woma 
to he well informed. What are her employ- 
ments? She is charged with the educai 
of her children — of the boys, till a certain 
age — of the girls till they are married; of j 
the conduct, manners, and morals of her 
domestic attendants; of the whole detail of 
household expenses ; of the means of man- 
aging every thing with credit and economy; 
and sometimes, of the regulation of farms 
and the receipt of profits which arise iron 
them. 

Women, as well as men, should adapt 
their puFHurts in literature and science to 
their situations and functions in life ; and ac- 
cording to their occupations, should be their 
studies. We must, therefore, confine the in- 
struction of women to the foregoing circum- 
:. But a curious woman, wishing K 
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Lfty '"^'o every thing, may fancy that these 
■^Btruclions will contine ber curiosity nilhia 
Harrow licnUs indeed — she is misLnkfn, be- 
■seause she knows not the importance andcc- 
Plent of the particulars in which 1 wish her to 
I fee instructed. 

I ■ What discernment is necessary to know 
I (be disposition and genius of each of her 
I Bhildren! to iind out tbe proprr mode of 
I jjonelucl so as to discover their humours, iiw 
t Uinations, and talents! to cheek those pa^ 
P Cions which are born with them, to inculcate 
good maxims, and to cure them of their e^ 
rors ! What prudence should she possess, to 
acquire and preserve authority over ihera, 
without forfeiting their confidence and es- 
teem t Has she not also need of observiif 
and thoroughly knowing those people wboB 
she places near them? Undoubtedly sba 
has : a mother of a family ought to be com- 
pletely instructed in religion, and to posoeai 
a mature, iirm mind, adapted to, and eipe- 
rienced in, the government of her children. 
Can il be supposed that women ought net 
to be explic'il\j awi Jovtwj,W>j \nEi.Tuc(«l in 
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these duties, because they naturally fall into 
them during the lives of their husbands, 
who are generally engaged in business from 
home ? Or, if widows, they still attend to 
them more closely ? St. Paul generally at- 
taches the salvation of mothers to the good 
education of daughters ; for by these, he as- 
sures them, they will be saved. 

I do not here take upon me to explam all 
that a woman ought to know for the educa- 
tion of her daughters ; because such a me- 
morial would make them sufficiently feel the 
extent of that knowledge which it is their 
duty to obtain. 

To the government of families, add ecok- 
omr. The greater part of women neglect it 
as a mean consideration, fit only for country 
folks or farmers ; or, at best, for innkeepers 
and housekeepers. Women nursed in the 
lap of affluence, luxury, and idleness, not 
only neglect but despise, this domesti/: vir- 
tue ; and seem to be forgetful of a middle 
state between the rusticity of a peasant, and 
the wildness of a Canadian savage. If you 
speak to them of the sa\e ol c^ra^ ^i ^^ 

15* 




adavattanof ]and«» of tU iUtn&U^ni^/fi 
nttam^ of tht receipt or niHDg#f Mils m4 
Other le^noral right% of tM bci U l fil w il rf 
lojiog out &niit, and appobliiig mco iiW|> 
tbej ioiogbe that jtm.mkjk to 4>BdhHi 
then to occopoUonii ooworthir Ojf »tboir ffttk 
ood chonicteR» , ^ i-t >!•( ^ .^^t' '«7o 

Ignorance k the ofiprioB*iof ilKifT'OOOf 
tempt for economy. The: .opcijeBfe'CjreeJhi 
•nd RomantvM diatiogoiihod fir theiiskbili 
%j and politeness, studied ,eooqomj<«iM^4h^ 
utmost care: some of tbev finest wriimi 
from their own experience, have composed 
works which we still possess, and in which 
they give an account of the latest .improve- 
ments of agriculture. It is well known that 
even their conquerors did not disdain to 
work in the field ; and instances have come 
down to us in which the splendor of a 
triumph was followed by the care and con- 
duct of a plough. All this is so foreign to 
our own customs and manners, that we 
should not credit it if it were not supported 
by historical truth. But is it not natural 
that the defence or augmentation pf a coiiih 
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try should be subordinate to the ullimale ob- 
ject of cultivating it peaceably ? Of what 
advantage is victory, if it enable us not to 
gather the fruits of peace ? After all, solidity 
of iniellect consists in wishing to be exactly 
informed of the way in which those things 
operate, which constitute the foundations of 
human life; the greatest occurrences are 
regulated by this principle. The strength 
_ and felicity of a country consists not in the 
I possession of provinces badly cultivated, but 
in the enioyracnt of those productions of the 
earth which are necessary and sufficient foif 
the sustenance of a numerous people. 

Without doubt it requires a more elevated 
and comprehensive genius to be instructed 
and well informed in all the particulars relat- 
ing to econonjy, and to be thereby able to 
regulate an entire family (which is a little 
republic,) than to play, talk of the fashions, 
and be expert in all the little polite arts of 
conversation. That is a contemptible mind 
indeed, which aspires not beyond perfection 
in the talent of conversation: one sees, on 
alJ sides, women whose discomse Sa Wli. *i 
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womd wmue tod solid nmAiii #llii 
conduct is replete with frirolopsitess > pi 
sBidity-«tlie effect of not mffAjin^hj^^i 
16 better parsoitB. 

Bot take care of the of^Kmte d^fecii 
im run a risk of being in extremes fa^ 
>■ It wooldbe advisable for thefls^i 
mhucj^ to have the managemH 
wonm triffiog afiaiv— to keep accoanli 
seethe mode of bargainbg for what th^ 
chasoi and to know how each thing al 
be made to answer a good nse. Take < 
also, that economy borders not on avai 
shew tbem, in detail, all the absurditie 
tendant on this latter passion. Tell 
that ^^ avarice gains little, and dishc 
itself greatly/' A reasonable mind will 
in a frugal and laborious life, only ho 
avoid the shame and injustice attached 
prodigal and ruinous conduct. Super( 
expenses are to be retrenched, as they ei 
a person to devote a portion of mon< 
satisfy the claims of benevolence, frienc 
and charity: great gain is frequently 
result of seasonable forbearance : goo 
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der and management, and not sordid savings, 
are the source of profit. Do not fail to ex- 
pose the gross error of those female econo* 
mists who pertinaciously forbid a mould 
candle, while thej sufier their whole afifairs 
to be subjected to the knavery or rapacity 
of a steward* — Respect propriety as well as 
economy. Accustom young people to do 
nothing in a slovenly and disorderly man- 
ner, and to remark the least disarrangement 
in a house. Make them also sensible that 
nothing so much contributes to propriety 
and economy, as the keeping of every thing 
in its proper place. This rule appears too 
trifling to mention ; nevertheless it goes a 
great way if it be rigidly observed. For 
instance — are you in want of any thing t 
not a moment is lost in finding it — there is 
neither trouble, disputation, nor ensbarrasa* 
ment attending its search : you put your 
hand immediately upon it, and when satis- 
fied, replace it in the situation where you 
found it. 

This nice order constitutes one of the es- 
sential parls of propriety, a-ud e\e,ic^ ^^^Ss* 
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Btruck with the neat appearance of so exwi 
an arrangcincni. Moreover, a particular 
place allotted to each article, not only bas^ 
pleasing appearance, but, in reality, tends ^ 
the preservation of that article. ^It is utt4 
less than it otherwise would be — it is not sO; 
frequently spoilt by accident — it is evea 
more respected and treasured : for exaiopte, 
a vase would never be covered with dust, or 
WcDuie liable to be broken, if it were iai 
Etantty put away after being done with.—; 
A passion for arranging things orderly, prft; 
duces a love of neatness; and this will ap- 
pear very advantageous, if it be considered 
that by such means servants are never en- 
couraged in idlentss and confusion. AgaiOf 
something is gained by making their service 
prompt and easy, and depriving us of an op- 
portunity of becoming impaiipnt and impetu- 
ous, which is generally the case when thing! 
cannot be found from confusion and irreg* 
larity. 

At the same time, avoid the excess of [x^ 
liteness and propriety. When propriety it 
within n\QdetaUoi\,\\."\&^tw\»s\ liut nbea 
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we consult too much our own tastes and fan- 
cies, it is converted into a littleness of mind. 
Good laste rejects excessive delicacy : it 
treats little matters os tittle oneo, and is not 
hurl at any unpleasant consequences result- 
ing therefrom. Ridicule, before children,' 
those knickknacks and gewgaws, of which 
some women are prodigiously fond, and 
which lead theni insensibly into unwarranta- 
ble expenses. Accustom young people to a 
propriety aiwj decorum which is simple and 
easy of practice — shew them the best way 
of managing things — but shew them also 
the advantage of slighting them. Tell them 
how paltry and contemptible it is to grum- 
ble if a dish be badly seasoned, if a curtaia 
be unevenly folded, or a chair be too high 
or too low. 

It is undoubtedly better to be naturally 
coarse, than to have an overweening delica- 
cy in matters of little moment. This perni- 
cious delicacy, if not repressed in women of 
understanding, is more dangerous as it re- 
gards conversation than every thing else: 
to U males of this etaatp, ihe ^re%\A't ^^^ ^| 
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mankind appears insipid or fatiguing; the 
least dpvialion from politeness is monslrous: 
and Ihey are always ridiculing and digusied. 
- — Make such women know betitoes that 
nothing is so injudicious as Judging super* 
ficially of people by their manners, instead 
of examining the very bottom of their inlel- 
lect, their sentiments and useful qualities. 
Convince them, by a variety of proofs, how 
much a country woman, with a coarse or 
even ridiculous manner, but with a good 
heart and sound understanding, is more 
estimable than a courtisan, who, under an 
acquired politeness, hides an ungrateful and 
Unjust heart, capable of every meanness and 
dissimulation. Observe also, that those 
characters are always weak which incline to 
idleness and disgust. There is no one whose 
conversation is so bad, as that some good 
may not, occasionally, be drawn from it; 
and ahhough a person at liberty would pre- 
fer choosing the best characters to converse 
with, yet there is some consolation, when 
redured to converse with inferior characters, 
tfcat wc may make'iieia.vaS*.Qa»iilffiA&^.liat 
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they understand, from which, perhaps, some 
information may be gained. — But let us 
now return to those particulars in which a 
girl should be instructed* 
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CHAPTER Xll. 

CONTINUATION OF THE DUTIES OF WOMEN. 

TO the duties previously enumerated, 
may be added the art of choosing and retain* 
ing servants. We should employ such as 
have honor and religion : their offices should 
be distinctly ascertained : the time and trou- 
ble which each thing requires, the manner 
of doing it well, and the expense attending 
it, should also be considered. It would be 
absurd (for instance) to find fault with a 
servant if you wished her to dress any thing 
quicker than it could be dressed ; and if you 
have not some knowledge of the quantity 
and price of the ingredients which compose 
dishes, you will be liable to become the 
dupe or the scourge of your domestics ; so 
that a knowledge of these matters is esben- 
tial to a mistress of a family* 

It is also necessary to know their hu- 
mours, to manage their tempers, and to 

16* 
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regohte id a ehristiao-like nuuDMr thb little 
houiehold repablk, which ia, is geoeraly 
sufficieDtly tuiMleoit * 'AtHKfailty, k ahso- 
lately essential in this respect; for the more 
unreasonable servaots are^ the noiore thej 
should be made obedient bjritar:. biit as 
they are your brethren in Christ, and 
members of his kingdom, a. rigid authority 
should never be exercised towards them, 
ahless previous persuasion is found to &iL 

Strive, therefore, to be beloved by joar 
servants,' without descending to low faiwQia- 
ritj; enter not into conversation with them, 
but at the same time do not be backward in 
occasionallj speaking, with kindness and af- 
fabilitj, respecting their wants and con- 
cerns ; and let them be assured of finding in 
you a compassionate counsellor. Do not 
check them too eagerly in their faults — 
appear neither surprised nor dissatisfied, 
provided you think them not incorrigible : 
let them gently hear reason ; and submit 
frequently to little losses by their service, 
that you may be able coolly to convince 
tliem, that it is not from impetuosity and 
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chagrin that you correct them, but rather 
Tor their own, than your, interest. 

It would be no easy task to accustom 
young women of fashion to adopt a conduct, 
at once so amiable and benevolent. The 
impatience and ardor of youth, united with 
the false idea they are apt to entertain of 
their birth, often induce them to treat their 
domestics pretty nearly the same as they do 
their horses — they imagine thai servants are 
any thing but what they really are — and 
made solely for the convenience of their 
masters. Endeavour to shew how revolting 
these principles are to modesty in yourself, 
and to humanity towards your neighbour. 

Let it be comprehended that men are not 
born to be slaves — that it is a brutal error to 
suppose our fellow mortals are created to 
flatter our laziness and pride ; that servitude 
being established against the natural equali- 
ty of mankind, we should endeavour to 
soften it as much as possible ; that masters 
themselves, though above their servants in 
situation, are not free from errors, and 
therefore should not expect au ^%fe\x\^\.\tt^ 
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from them in domeetics ; eflpecialty as they 
h^ve not had the benefit of instrnction and 
good example — and lastly, if servants he- i 
come good for nothing hy serving ill, mas- l 
ters also, frequently, become eo, by being 1 
served well : for a facility of accommoda- i 
tion in every wish, and an immediate grali- | 
fication in every desire, only softens and 
effeminates the boiiI, and renders it peevish ' 
and irritable under every triding incoo- i' 
venience. ,| 

Nothing is so nell calculated to effect thit 1 
domestic government, as the being early * 
initialed in it. Give a young wiiman some- 
thing; to manage herself, on condition of her 
rendering you some account of it : This 
coniidence will delight her, for youth it 
hitthly pleased when it is thou(;ht worthy of 
coniidence, and capable of doing serious bu- 
siness. The example of Queen Margaret is 
a fine illustration of this. That princess in- 
forms us, in her memoirs, that the most sen- 
sible' pleasure she ever experienced, was in 
seeihs; the q-icen, her mother, begin to con- 
verse (vilh her, wuen she was very young, 
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as with a person of years and maturity — she 
felt transported with joy on entering into 
the secrets of state with the queen and her 
brother the Duke of Anjou, reflecting that, 
not long ago, she had been immersed in the 
pastimes of children. Overlook the faults 
of a child in her first attempts at these 
things, and sacrifice something in order that 
she may ultimately gain instruction. Make 
her sensible, in a mild manner, of what she 
should have said or done, to avoid the in- 
conveniences into which she has been be- 
trayed. Relate to her what has happened 
to yourself, and be not anxious to suppress 
faults, similar to her own, which you com- 
initted when young. Thus will you inspire 
her with confidence ; without which, all 
education is but a formal wearisome task* 

Teach a girl to read and write correctly. 
It is a shameful thing, but too common, 
to see women of understanding and good 
breeding, who cannot accurately pronounce 
what they read : either they stammer, or 
have a sort of singing or whine in their 
reading — whereas good readlw^ cox^^va^^ \\v 
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a limple and nataral, but firm and even, 
tone of voice. They are, moreover, some- 
times giosalj deficient in orthography; 
either as lo the manner of forming, or con- 
necting, their letters when writing : at any 
rate they should he taught to write straight, 
and in a character neat and legible. 
_ A girl should know the grammar of her 
M own language ; not, however, that she is to 
be taught by rule, as schoolboys are laiigbt 
the Latin language — but that she be used, 
to dislinguieh the different tenses, in i\ 
obvious and easy manner ; to make use ol 
proptfr terms ; and to ex|)lain their ihougbts, 
in a way, at once clear and concise. By 
these means you will enable her one day to 
teach her own children to speak accurately 
without previous study. It is well known 
that in ancient Rome, the mother of the 
Gracchi contributed greatly, by a sound ed- 
ucation, to improve the language of her 
children, who became afterwards such eini* 
Dent characters. 

Females should also be instructed in Ihe 
first four rules of arithmetic; namely, ia 
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addition, subtraction, multipHcatioD, and 
dhision ; which will be of essential use to 
them in keeping accounts. Tbia, though a 
very important, is a very disagreeable, occu- 
pation with many people ; hut early habits, 
joined to a facility of quick reckoning, by 
the help of rules, will overcome every 
antipathy, and enable us to arrange the 
most perplexed accounts. No one can bi 
ignorant that a correct method of keeping, 
them is often productive of good orde^i 
throughout an establisbment. 

It will be prudent also to give them a^ 
knowledge of the principal rules of jusuce 
for example, of the difference between a 
gift and a thing bequeathed ; between a 
contract, an entail, and a coparlnersbip of 
inheritance ; the general rules of law, or 
the particular customs of a country, which 
lender these things valid ; what is esclui 
and what is common, property; what guodi 
are moveable, and what immoveable. "Wbei 
women marry, tliry will find a knowled] 
of these things of great importance 
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But, at the same time, convioce theat 
bow iticapable they arc of entering deep 
\y into tbe suhtitties of law : how much (be 
law itself, by Ibe weakness of huntan reaaxi, 
is eubj> ct to obscurity, and doubtful rulei. 
how ii varies : how uncertain every thing 
ia that depends upon judicial decision, clear 
and upright as it may aeem : — how ruinous 
and insupportable is tbe law's delay, even 
in the mos^t obvious cases.* 

All (his is of importance for women to I 
know, In order to abate their fondness (or I 
lawsuits, and to prevent their trustinj^ im- 
plii Illy to counsellors, who would dissuade 
tb'^ni from peaceful mpasurcs. When they 
are widows, or mistresses uf their estates in 
aiiv other way, they may do well to hear , 
their agents, but not blindly follow them. 
They should act wUh tlie utmost caution in 
any suits their agents may advise them to 

* I liare here omitled two or tliree pa6cac;es oftbt 
orlginiil, because thej describe Euch incongruilj iiD<l 
peniiciousneF! in Ihe law of France, as cannot he if- 
pliiuble to tbe modes obsened \n the British courts o' 
judicature. T. 
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tinclertake ; and consult men of greater abil- 
it), and such as are more inclined to recom- 
mend tlie advantages of compromise; in 
short they ghould be assured, that the best 
ability in law causes, is, to foresee the miB- 
chiefs of them, and to know how they may 
be avoided. 

Voung women of rank and large fortune 
should be acquainted with the duties more 
particularly attached to great estates : tell 
them therefore, what should be done, to pre- 
vent the abuses, violence, tricks and treach- 
eries 80 common in the country ; how they 
ought to establish little schools and charita- 
ble societies, for the relief of the sick and 
needy ; shew them also the handicraft 
trades, that may be set on foot in cerlaia 
countries, to help the poor ; and above all, 
how they may be taught useful knowledge 
and christian conduct ; this however will 
lead to a detail too lon^ to be here discussed. 

* These inatrnclions having been attended 
to, I think it may not be improper to allow 
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Bbung women, according to their leifuit 
H^ capacity, the pRrusal of profane ur 
J^^sical writers, provided there be nothing 
Hk Ihcm lo inflame or mislead the passioDi: 
^nei<€ will be a meaiie altio of giving tli«a 
^ft distaste forplajs and romances. Put inio 
Bheir hands, therefore, the Greek and Roiuaii 
Bifatorics ; tbej will there see prodi^es of 
fbpurage and disititercatedness : let tbem be 
■liCquainted likewise with the history of tlieir 
r tten aiwilTy, which has its excellencies also, 
1 atod with that of the neighbouring or foreign 
Lfwuntries, judiciously written. All thit 
nerve to enlarge their understandiirgs, aod 
Ifil their hearts with noble sentiments, pi 
pVided you guard against vanity and atfeclsr 
f tion. It is generally thought a necessary 
I -{tart of a good education for a young lady of 
I rank to be taught the Italian and Spani: 
I bnguages : for my part I see no use in thei 
I •cqiiiremcnls, unless Ihe lady is to be coi 
uecled with some Spanish or Italian prii 

feudal liter, and to a knowledge or real propertffl 
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cess :* besides these two languages ortcn 
lead them to books that are <lnn|;erou^, and 
wliich mifilit increase the faults to which 
they are habic ? there is much to lose, and 
little to be gained, by these studies. — Latin 
might be of some use; even in cultivating 
the elegancies of language, they will find 
the Latin more perfect than the Italian and 
Spanish, which are full of quaint conceits, 
and a wantonness of imagination bordering 
on extravagance: Latin however should be 
taught to young women of gooil judgment 
and discreet conduct only ; who will set no 
greater value on this study than it deserves j 
who will renounce all vain curiosity, and 
have DO other view than their own edifica- 
tion. 

I would allow also, but with great care, 
the perusal of works of eloquence and poetry, 

' Fenelon is certain]; raBtidious when he ceniures 
Ihe acqulrenient of the ItaHan liugimge, which ]r one 
of ihe moit aoFt HDiI pkaiitii; of any in moilern Europe. 
Nor does it at all follow Uiat a knowltd^e of the Ituhan 
lunsuage should leiirt to a knowleitpe of improper books 
— the same argnmenl may be ap^iUed to %\^-j oUvex 
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r ] saw they had a laste for Ihem, aoil 
oljdity urjudy;[nent enough to confine Ihetti- 
elves Co their real use: but feaiTuI «^ 
gitatins; too much their lively ima<;in3ti(H<v 
would have Ihc ulmost cautini) observed 
n IhU respect : every thing that 
hwaken the sentimtiits of love, Ecenis 
the more dangerous in proportion as it 
soflened and disguii-ed. 

Music and 1'aintikq require the 
precautions; all these arts are of the same 
taste and tendency : as to music, we kou« 
^al the ancients thought nothing was 
lernicious to a well regulated republic, lii 
to admit an effemwnU mehdf/ ; it enerv 
nieii, unbending and sensualizing t 
minds : languishing and passionate t 
please only, by subjecting the soul to 
(cducement of the senses, till it becomes 
toxicated by them. It was on this accoi 
ihdt the magistrates of Sparta broke all 
instruments, the harmony of nhich was 
delicate; and this ivas one of the most 
porlant parts of their policy. On the 
account l^lalo stvicU^ iwbv'i* ^\\ V&& \\ 
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fious (ones of tbc Asiatic music ; and chris- 
tians, wbu ought never to pursue pleasure 
only for the sake of pleasure, are under 
much stronger obligations to guard theni' 
selves against these dangerous entertain- 
ments. 

Poetry and music, direcltd to their true 
end, may be of excellent use to excite in the 
8onl, lively and sublime sentiments of virtue. 
How many of the books of ecriplure of the 
poetical kind, according to all appearance 
were sung by the Hebrews. Songs were 
the first memorials which preserved more 
distinctly, the tradition of divine truths 
among men, before the invention of writing. 
We see how powerful music has been anwng 
the heathen nations, in elevating their 
minds above the sentiments of the vulgar : 
and (he church has employed it,* for the 
consolation of her children) in celebrating 

* An ndmirnble cermaB, ^' on the antiigitilr, iite, 
BDil excelli-iwe, of cliutch music," bj BipLnji Homu, 
may he s pfn among the 16 seruious aepBr.ilel)r [lub- 
lished bj thai ainjubjti prvlcile, "m fc\o. O^Sotft, V\'i'i>x 
Sdedil. T. 
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4he praises of God. We rught not ihere- 
fore to abandon these arts, which the spirit 
I of Grid himaeir h»(h consecrated. 

Music and poetry employed on sacrti 
L subjects, would have a powerful influence in 
' destroying the rchsh lor profane pleasures- 
£ut while our present prejudices prevail, 
these arls cannol be cultivated Hitliout 
danger. Lose no time, therefore, iii making 
a young woman who is strongly eusceptlble 
of these impressions, sensible of whatcharnii 
may be found in music, even while it is 
GonKned to subjects of religion : if she ha< 
a good voice and a taste fur music, never 
bope to keep her in ignorance of it ; to 
forbid it will only int-rease her passion for 
it. It will be much better to give il b 
proper direction, than to endeavour to sttflj 
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good purposes ; besides, i( belongs in 

degree to women ; — their needlework can] 

1 properly he exeruted without it. I kiM 

I they might be confined to employments 

I simple aai tet^vivie. ao tVxW -, Vw. ^ 
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think we should contrive to employ the 
head and hands of women of condition at 
the same time, 1 could wish they had em* 
ployments in which art and ingenuity might 
season their labours with some entertain- 
ment. — Their work cannot have any real 
heauty, unless it be conducted by a knowl- 
edge of the rules of drawing; for want of 
>vhich, what one sees in stuffs, lace, and 
ibroidcry, is done in an ill taste ; all is 
fused ; without design, without propory 
tion.* These things are reckoned 6ne, 
because they cost a great deal of labour t* 
those who work them, and a great deal of 
money to Itiose who buy them. The lustre 
Uazzles those who do not closely examine, 
w are not skilful in these matters. The 
women on this subject have made rules of 
their own, which if any man should contest, 
he would be thought capricious and absurd. 
iUowever, they might correct themselves by 

a Dot think lhi» applicable to (he preient syi- 
aahion : wonitn, In tcfneral dlsplav preat lasts 
rns, and great elegance in *.\ie nftyatV-meW- t1 
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an attention to painting, and bo be able, 
at a moderate expense, and to their gnat 
entertainment, to execute works of a iiobi^ 
variety and beauty, which would bid d& 
fiance to the caprice and uncertainty of 
fashion. 

There is nothing which women ought to 
guard more againet, or despise, than living 
in idltness. Lei them consider thai ihe 
first christians of whatever condition of lift 
all apphed themselvee to some eiDplojmenI 
not as an ainiisemenl, but as a serious, uscfui 
constant business. The order of nature, 
the penance imposed on the first man, and 
in him upon all his posterity, the grcal 
example which our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
hath set before us in this respect, all cuncm 
to engage us, each in his station, to 
of labour. 

In the education of a young woman, 
condition ought to be regarded, and 
situation and cast of life she will probably 
move in. Take care that her expcrtations 
do not exceed her fortune and raok -, if 
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do, they will cost her many sorrows ; — what 
would have made her happy, will become 
disgusting to her, if she has cast a wishful 
eye on a superior condition. If a girl is to 
live in the country, turn her atteotion 
betimes to the occupations of the country} 
keep her a stranger to the amusements of 
the town : shew her the blessings of a 
simple active life. If her situation be 
among the middle ranks of the town, let her 
Dot come near the people of the court; thia 
intercourse will only serve to give her 
unbecoming and ridiculous airs: confine 
her within the bounds of her own station, 
and point out to her good examples among 
those of the same rank : form her mind to 
what will be the business of her life : teach 
her the management of a tradesman's fami- 
ly: the care that ought to be taken of hia 
income, whether from returns out of the 
country, or rents of houses in the town : 
what belongs to the education of her chil- 
dren ; in short the whole detail of business 
of commerce, into whicti jott fote.%fct ^t 
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I FORESEE that thia plan of education, 
will pass with many for a chimerical project : 
it requires, they will say, an uncommon share 
of discernment, patience, and skill, to carry 
it into esecution : where are the governesses 
capable of following, or even underalantling 
it? But it should be considered that trhen 
we are laying down rules for the best edu- 
cation that can be given to children, we are 
not to give imperfect rules ; it is not matter 
of reprehension then, that in such an enqui- 
ry, we aim at what is most perfect. It U,| 
true, we cannot go ho far in practice as our 
thoughts go upon paper, where they meet 
with no obstruction ; but after all, though 
we are absolutely unable to arrive at per- 
fection in this business, it will be far from 
useless to know what perfection is, and to 
attempt it at any rate; — which is the beat 
means of approaching it as tica.A'j %% 
" 13 
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Besides, my rules do not proceed upoo _ 
.supposition of an; thiag extraordinary in (he 
disposition of children, or a concurrence of 
circumstances bappilj calculated lor a ftf 
lecl education ; on the coalrary, I endeavout 
1o apply remedies to tempers naturally bail, 
or which have been spoilt: I calculate Ihe 
Cpmmon mistakes in education, and hate 
recourse to the most simple methods of cor* 
|«cting, in the whole or in part, what 
absolute need of correction. 

It is true, you will not find in this HI 
trork, the means of giving success to an 
cation neglected or ill conducted; but 
there any thing strange in this? U it 
the most that one can wish, to obtain simj 
rules, by the observance of which, a g< 
education may be acquired, I confess 
may dispense, and do dispense general!^ 
bwitli much less than I propose ; but it is like- 
wise very obvious that children suffer mate- 
rially by this neglect. I'he road I am poh 
ing out, though tedious in appearance, ial 
rciililv the shortest, as it leads directly^, 
the object we arc In '^vitivki.t, of. The ot] 
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■which is that of fear ami of a svptrfidal 
culture of the underslanding, short as it may 
aeeiri, is in reality long ; as il hardi}' ever at- 
tains to the only true end of education, which 
is to form the mind, and inspire it with a 
sincere love of virtue. Tlie greater part 
of those who have gone this latter road, have 
to commence their journey anew, at a mo- 
ment when their education seems finished; 
and after having passed the first years of 
their entrance into the world, in committing 
errors which are often irreparable, they are 
forced to learn from experience, and their 
own reflections, those maxims, of which that 
wretched and superficial education had left 
them in ignorance. It should be observed 
moreover, that the first services demanded 
in behalf of children, and which inexpe- 
rienced people regard as oppressive and im- 
practicable, will preserve Ihem from trouble^ 
much more grievous ; aiid remove obstacles 
which become insurmountable, in the ccursa 
of an education less accurate and skilful. 
. Lastly, it should be noticed, that in order 
■■pi execute this plaa of educdVioa,\.W\iU^wKM 



ot consist so much in Ac 
j which requires great talents, as in avoiding 
I tfac gross errors previously enumerated. 
I There will be often nothing more wantin| 
j-'ftan to be calm and patient with children: 
I (o be watchful over them: to inspire tbem 
irith conlidence: to give plain and intelligi- 
I Ue answers to their little questions : to let 
I their natural dispositions work in order to 
I know them the better : and to correct then 
Irith temper, when they are mistaken, or io 
K&ult. U is not reasonable to expect that a 
d education can be conducted by a bad 
[overness; it is enough to deliver rules 
irhich will give success to one, moderately 
qualified; of such a person it is not expect- 
ing too much that she be possessed of (^ood 
sense, a mild temper, and the fear ol 
BBQch a one will lind nothing in this treat) 

or abslracted. and if she should 
■.understand the whole of il, she will compi 
|kend the substance al least; and that will be 
Uiflicicnt. Make her read it over many 
I'times, and he at the trouble nf reading i 
I with her ; aUow \\et VVia \\\ie^\.-^ oi ^Xti^iji 
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you at any fhin;; she does not undi^rstand. or 
of the truth of which she is not convinced ; 
then lei her put these instructions into prac- 
tice, and if jou should observe, that in talk- 
ing to tlie child, she loses sight of the rulesj 
which she had agreed to follow, correct her 
privatelj' in as miid a manner as poasihle, 
This application will be wearisome to joo 
at first, but if jou are the father or mother 
of the child, it is your indhpensablt duty. 
Besides, your diflicultits will not be of long 
continuance: your governess, if she be seu-' 
sible and well-disposed, will learn more of 
your method in a month by practice, than by 
long arguments; — and she will soon be able 
to go on in the right way by herself. There' 
will be (his further circumstance to relieve 
you, that she will find in Ihi:^ little work, the 
principal topics of conversation, with chil- 
dren, upon the mcist important subjects al- 
ready detailed for her, po that she will hard-' 
ly have any thing to do but to follow them 
thus she will possess a collection of the dis 
courses she should hold with chiW^Pvi, ^^^^ 
subjects the most difficult, toi\\ven\\o^^S 
18* 
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I itand i it is a kind of practical educalioB 
ft Vbicb will he aa easy guide to her. 
I i- You may likewise, make excellent use</ 
f ^e historical caleckism before mentionedi 
I {.et the person you are forming to educatt 
I your children rfad it over so oflen, thatit 
I may be familiar to herself, and that she msf 
I enter into the epirit of this method of teacliF 
f'falg- It must be acknowledged, howevW^ 
I rthat persons of even moderate talents fu 
I feuch serviceSi are rarely to be met with ; and 
yet nothing is to be done in education, with* 
out a proper instrument for the business ; the 
commonest things cannot be done of them- 
selves, and they are always ill done by im- 
proper people. — Choose therefore either out 
of your own family, or among your tenants, 
or friends, or from some well-ordered socie- 
ty, some young woman you think capable of 
being taught: apply yourself early to the 
forming of her for this employment: have 
her near you for some time, to make trial of 
her before you commit to her so important a 
trust. Five or six governesses trained in 
(bis manner, wovi\A aooti ^« ^\a ^-la Xwta^ua. 
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a great number of others; manj of these 
would probably fail, but out of a great mint- | 
her, we might always repair ihe luss, and 
not be §o wretchedly compelled, as we ci 
tinualty are, to be seeking for a variety of 1 
teacliers. 

But though the difficulty of finding gov- 
ernesses is great; it must be confessed I here 
is another yet greater, which is the irregu- 
larity of parents. — All the rest will signify J 
nothing, if ihey do not co-operate in the bu- I 
siness ; the foundation of every thing is giv» I 
ing their children right notions and edifying I 
exampUi : and yet this is only to be found I 
in very few families; in most, one sees I 
nothing but confusion, perpetual cliangr», a I 
heap of servants who are not only quarrel- 1 
- ling with one another, but are the cause ofj 
BfliKigreement among Ibeir masters and mis* I 
^presses. What a woeful school Is ilJs fori 
^boung children ! The mother who passesi 
^Ber lime in gaming, at plays, and in indis-l 
H&teet conversations, very gravely compbiosj 
Hutal -ihc cannot find a guverne&B c%<j%UW '^^ 
^mrhging tip her chiVdren -, \>«X. "nV^A t*"^ 
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ten thf; bf»t of pducalions confer on rhil 
dren, njlh thp example nf such a ni<^>her 
ibefore them ? One frequmlly sees parent^ 
•ho themselves carry their children to pub*' 
Itc diversions, and other amusements,* whicl| 
cannot fail of giving them a disrelish (of 
that serioiie and orderly course of life, in 
»hirh theee very parents wish to eneag«^ 
ttiem : thus thev mix poison nifh whole>:oHid 
4iet : they talk indeed of nothing hut di» 
ereiion, but at the same time they are ag)^ 
tiling the flighty imasrinatinn of their chit' 
dren. by the violent impressions of music, 
and of passionate theatrical representations, 
which indispoie them for application, gi« 
them a taste for what is passionate, and 
thereby make them think innocent pleasure 
inifipld ; and after all this still eipect that 
the business of education shall go on well, 



* I recoiniDend the fen^le mother, who has reallj 
the happiness of her (laughter at heart, to peruse and 
reperuse the excellent obserrafione on this head, whirh 
are (o be Toiind in a little pamphlet, lalely published 
bj the Rev. Mr. Owen ■, eatitUd " The Fafhionable 
Worid Displsyed." 
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and cousider it as an irksome and austere I 
thing, if it will not admit of this mixtvre o/m 
gond or evil. Thus are they fond of the 
putation of being anxious for the good edii- 1 
cation of tlieir children, and yet are nnwil- I 
ling to be at the pains of complying witbf 
the most indispensalile rules of it. 

Let us conclude wilh the picture which I 
the wise man has drawn of a virtuous i 



" Who can find a virtuous woman f for her price if ] 
Car above ntbies. Tlie heart of her hiisbaad doth- | 
safely Iriut in lier, bo tlial he shall have no need of rpoil. 
?he will do him good and not evil all the dajB of her 
lire. She seekelh wool, and (lax, and workelh willing- 
ly with her hands. She ii like the merchant thipe, she 
bringelh her Tnod Trom arar. She riselh alia whil 
yet nig;hl, and giveth meat to her hantehcld, i 
portion to her maiden!'. Bhe conoid ereth a field, and j 
bnyplh it i with the fruit of her hsnds she planle 
vineyard. She girdelh her loins with Etren^h, 
stronirlheneth her srois. She perceiveth that 
merchandize h good : her candle goelh not onl by ni^rlit. 
She luyeUi her hands to the epindle, and her hunifi 
hold the dirtair. She ilretchetli out her hand to the 
poor ; fea, she reachetb forth lier hands to the needy*.. 
She is not afraid of the mow for her household : 
all her liousehold are clothed with fcarlet- Sti;^^ 
■ smlcplh herself CD verini;? nt lavestr^, Vex tWiw^v^ 
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mIW and purple. Hpr huAand is known in the (ra1», 
when lie .iHeth amona; (he elden of the land. 
maketli Gne linen, and teDeth it, and dehvereih giiOa 
uiitn the merchant. Sfreneth and honour are hr 
ololliini, and ibe shall rejoice in time to come. 9i 
opt-tieth h*r mouth with wisdom, Bud in her tonsuea 
the law of kindaev. She lookelh well to the wajsof 
her household, and ealelli not the bread of idlenen. 
Ber children rise up, and call her blessed ; tier 
hurbnnd also, and he praiseth her. 

" Many daiigbtere have done virtuously, bat thm 
excrllest them aJl. favour is deceitful, and besiity h 
vain : but a wniaan that fearelh the Load, she sball 
be praised. Give her of the fniit of her hands, a 
lei ber own works praise her in Ibe gales." 

Though the ^real difference in mRnners, 
and the brrvi(\ and boldness of the figures, 
make this lan:;uagc obsrure at first, jet Ihe 
Etile is so rich and animated, that we are 
soon charmed with it on examination. But 
what should be further remarked in it, is, 
that it is the aiithoritv of Solonnon, the 
wisest of men ; it is the Holy Spirit itself 
speaking in Ihi:^ loflj' manner, to recommend 
to us, in the character of a woman of rank 
and fortune, siMrUciTY of manners, i>om£3- 
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